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)r those whom wisdom and whom nature charm, 
) steal themselves from the degenerate crowd, 
id soar above this little scene br things ; 
I tread low-thoughted vice beneath their feet ; 
) sooth the throbbing passions into peace j 
id woo lone quiet iu her silent walks. 
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SOLITUDE ; 

OR THK 

FJBRNICrOUS INFLUENCE OP A TOTAL 
SECLUSION FROM SOCIETY 

VrOV TBB 

' MIND AND THE HEART. 



CHAPTER L 

/ntrodttctum. 

Solitude, in its strict and literal acceptati' 
is eqaallf nnfriendly to the happiness, and f 
eign to the nature of mankind. An inciinat: 
to exercise the facul^ of speech, to interchac 
the sentiments of the mind, to indulge the 
fections of the heart, and to receive themseiv 
while they bestow on others, a kind assistai 
and support, drives men, by an ever active, : 
almost irresistible impulse, from solitude to 
society : and teaches them'tbat*^'* ' ' 
Doral felicitv thev — 
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^^w..»gvu u^ vaniiy ami dissipat 

citl happiness, true and csi:ential see 
nesB, resides only in tho bosom of lo 
the arms of friendship, and can only 
enjoyed by conguniai lioarts and kindr 
in the domestic bowers of privacy a 
ment. Afrcclionnte intercuurso pr( 
inexhaustible fund of d( light. It is l 
nial sunshine of the mind. With wh: 
anxiety do we all endeavor to find i 
being with whom we may form a 
and close attacliment, who may inspii 
unfading bliss, and receive increase 
Tiess from our endearments and 
How greatly do such connexions in^ 
kind and benevolent .dispositions of 
and how greatly do such dispoBiti^ 
they lead the mind to the enjoyment 
tic happiness, awaken all the virtues 
Ibrth the best and stronj^rrt ener|] 
soul ! Deprived of the chaste and 
sympathies of love and frieudship, 1 
sink into ^ross sensuality or mute in 
neglect the improvement of their fac 
renounce all all anxiety to please-, but 
these propensities, tlie sexes mutu 
their powers, cultivate their talents, 
intellectual energy into acti(jn • ^r 
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«j the ctuBllv ini in«lnvo\flnM i^> ^ - i^ ^ 
world, in wbicli ""^« """ ^ „,„ , ,v^**3 
rrmt Ihe muk of virlue. »Dil bsuax » '**jcJg 
into the snares of oninipaEled gml »■ ^^^ 

who retire frQin bociew W rocroA d" ^:^'' 
■ed spirits ard repiir lliE.t disoiiWE .,^ ^ 



be •liS"*j/«>S 



■ctsrs. All leliih fur icenes of sociol t-^S 
sna ninj be loit bj ao extreme and oy- >fl 
dent pssBlon for the enjnimeiila of (hem ^^ 
his nnly thnse who teek rEtireiDeDt rrQjl 4 



... .»»!« ctiiu US assemblies, in 
tho curled darlings of the place blaze fc 
feathered lustre and awkward magnific 
and while the charming simplicity or o 
jfl destroyed by afTectation, the honest virt 
the other by dissolute gallantry, and th 
sioBS of both inflamed by vicious and in( 
mirth, the grave elders of the districts ai 
ing their tempers and impoverishing 
portes at sixpenny whist and cnssino. 

The spirit of dissipation lias reached ev 
Tagrant tribe. The Gypsies of German; 
pend their predatory excursions; and o 
previously-appointed evening in every 
Asaemblo to enjoy their guilty spoils j 
Turned of strong waters and tobacco. The 
of rendezvous is scnerally the vicinity of ; 
the proprietor of which, by afFording to 
wandering tribes an undisturbed asylui 
only secures his property from tiicir de 
tions, but, by the idle tales with whici 
contrive to amuse his ear, respecting tht 
acters and conduct of his neighbors, far 
himself with new subjects of convcrsati 
his next evening's coterie. 

Minds that derive all their pleasures frc 
levity and mirth of promiscuous compar 
seldom able to contribute, in anv hi^rVi 'i 
to their own •»«.•-- 



ded halls of eieguuvw > 
agerly embraces every object ttiai p»w. 
apply the dreadful vacancy of his mix 
austs its remaining strength ; enlarge 
ind he is so anxiously endeavoring to 
1 by too eagerly grasping at the pha 
lasare, loses, perhaps forever, the subst 
iwer of being happy. 
Men whose minds are capable of hiflhi 
tyments, always feel these perturbed f 
lOns when, deluded into a fashionable 
bey find nothihg to excite curiosity, or 
38t their feelings ; and where they are 
)d by the frivolous importunities of tb 
ivhoaithey cannot entertain either frii 
Mr esteem'. How, indeed, is it possi) 
rensible mind to feel the slightest appr 
nrhen a coxcomb, enamoured of his ' 
i^uence, and swoln with the pride of 
ceited merit, tires by his loquacious i 
•» --onnd him T ^ 

" -=*- was observed b^ 
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feels inexhaustible resoucrcs in its own pou-pr. 
The first is forced to fly t'rom itself for enjoy- 
nent; while the other calmly resigns itself to 
iti own ■aggestions, and always meets with 
the happiness it haa .vainly sought for in its 
eommonion with the world. 

To rouse the soul from that lethargy into 
which its powers are so apt to drop from the 
tadiouaneaa of life, it is necessary to apply a 
ilimulnaa both to the head and to the hcarL 
Something must be contrived to strike the 
senses, and interest the mind. But it is much 
Bore difficult to convey pleasure to others, 
than to receive it ourselves ; and while the ma- 
ny wait in anxious hope of being entertained, 

> they find but few who are capable of entertain- 
ing. Disappointment increases the eagerness 
of desire; and the uneasy multitude rush to 
places of public resort, endeavoring, by noise 
and bustle, festive gratification, elegant deco- 
raUon, rich dresses, splendid illuminations, 
sportive dances, and sprightly music, to awak- 
en the dormant faculties, and agitate the stai'- 
nant sensibilities of the soul. These 8cen( -f 
may be considered the machineries of piea^- 
Qre, they produce a temporary eflfect, without 
requiring much effort or co-operation to obtain 
it; while those higher delights, of which re- 
tirement is capable, cannot be truely enjoyed 
without a certain degree of intellectual exer- 
tion. There are, indeed, many minds so total- 
ly corruptee! by the unceasing pursuits of thcBO 
vain and empty pleasures, that they are utter- 
ly incapable of relishing intellectual delight ; 
which, as it affords an enjoyment totally un- 
connected with, and independent of, common 
society, requires a disposition and capacity 
which sommon company can never bestow. 
Retirement therefore, and its attendant en^oy 
aieBte mre of a nature too refined for the §tOB» 
mmd wulgar capacitie§ of the multitude, vjYvo «.t« 
«w dupoeed to gntify their inteUcclu;v\ Vtv^lo. 

'^ea, if^ receiving a species of entetla\xiuve\i 



m, eager for the .eitjoymeiit of worli 
urea, seldom attaio the object they pursi 
tisfied with the enjoy menta of the n 
, they long for abacnt delight, which aee 
)miae a more poignant gratification. Th 
ire like tboae of Tantalua, alwaya in vie 
ever within reach. The ( activity of an 
ctera lead to no beneficial end ; they t 
itually in motion, without making a 
eas: they apur on ** the lazy foot of tim< 
hen complain of the rapidity of ita flig 
becauae they have made no good uae 
eaence : they '* take no note of time I 
loaa ^ and year foUowa vear, only to 
e their uneaaineaa. If the bright beam 
a wake them from ther perturbed repoi 
inly to create new anxiety how they i 
ig through the pasaing day. The* chan 
laon prodttcea no change in their weari 
sitiona ; and every hour comea and g( 
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INTRODUCTION. 13 

the pleasing relaxation it affords from the ani^ 
ieties of business^and the cares of life, conveys 
TaTuable information to the mind, and virtuous 
feelings to the breast. There experience im- 
parts its wisdom in a manner equally engaging 
and impressive ; the faculties are improved, and 
knowledge increased. Youth and age recipro- 
callv contribute toth« happiness of each other. 
Such a society, while it adds firmness to the 
character, gives fashion to the manners ; and 
opens immediately to the view, the delightful 
models of wisdom and integrity. It is only in 
such society that man can rationally hope to 
exercise, with any prospect of success, the la- 
tent principle, which continually prompts him 
to pursue the high felicity of which ne feels 
his nature capable, and of which the Creator 
has, permitted him to form a faint idea. 

' ** In every human heart there lies reclin'd 
Some atom pregnant with ethereal mind ; 
Some plastic power, some intellectual ray, 
Some genial sunbeam from the source of day ; 
Something that warms, and restless to aspire, 
Wakes the young heart, and sets the soul on fire; 
And bids us all our inborn powers employ 
To catch the phantom of ideal joy.'* 

-^ Sorrow frequently drives its unhappy victlnw 
from solitude into the vortex of society as a 
means of relief ; for solitude is terrible to those 
whose minds are torn with anguish for the loss 
of fome dear friend, whom death has, perhaps, 
taken untimely from their arms; and who 
would willingly renounce all worldly joys, to 
hear one accent of that beloved voice, which 
used, in calm retirement, to fill his ear with 
harmony, and his heart with rapture. . 

Solitude also is terrible to those whose feV\<i\- 

ty is founded on popular applause *, viYvo \\^n& 

aeqaired a d^pree of fame by iatrigue, aLTvA.u,G- 

tfaaa of counterfeited virtue *y and wVvo suS^t 

tbe most excruciating anxiety to pteneive O^^^ 

tparJoua fame. Conscious of the Ir^^aduY^^ 



Doaaie tnemseivM to tbe vices of the gri 
sensure the genias thatproyoket their jeuoi 
ridicule the virtue that ihamea the condnc 
iieir patrons ; submit to all the follies of 
ige; take advantage of its errors j cherisl 
prejudices; applaud its superstition, and 
end its vices. The ftshionable ciiicles n 
lerhaps, welcome such characters as their 1 
iupporters and highest ornaments j but to tl 
he calm and tranquil pleasures of retiren 
ire dreary and disgusting. 

To all those, indeed, -whom vice has bet 
id into guilt, and whose bosoms are stan( 
he adders of remorse, solitude is doubly te 
lie 3 and they fly from its shades to scene 
rorldly pleasure, in the hope of being abk 
ilence the keen reproaches of violated c 
cience in the tumults of society. Vain 
empt! 

Solitude, incleed, as well as religion, has b 
epresented in such dismal, disagreeable col 
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mirement, in tbe honn of proiperity and con- 
teat, ■• the only means by which they can be 
Bajoyed in tine peifection. The tranquillity 
oTito ahadea will giye richness to their joys'; 
its aniritoimpted quietude will enable them to 
BXpatiate on tbe fulness of their felicity ; and 
they will turn their eyes with soft compassion 
>n the miseries of the world, when compared 
irith the blessings they enjoy. 

Strongly, therefore, ss the social principio 
tperates in our breast 3 and necessary as it is, 
when properly regulated, to the improvement 
if our minds, the refinement of our manners, 
;nd the melioration of our hearts ; yet some 
lortioa of our time ought to be devoted to ra^ 
ional retirement : and we must not conclude 
bat those who occasionally abstain from tho 
umuituous pleasures, and promiscuous enjoy- 
aents of the world, are morose characters, or 
f peevish dispositions ; nor stigmatize those 
rho appear to prefer the calm delights of soli- 
ade to the tumultuous pleasures of the world, 
9 unnatural and anti-social. 

f " \Vhoever thinks, must see that man was made 
To face the storm, not langiiista in the shade : 
Action's bis sphere, and for that sphere design'd, 
Eternal pleasures open on his mind. 
For this fair hope leads on th' impassioned soul 
Through life's wild labyrinths to her distant goal; 
Piftints In each dream, to fan the genial flame, 
The pomp of riches, and tbe pride sf fame ; 
Or fondly gives reflection's cooler eye 

In solitude, an Image of a future sky." 

r 
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CHAPTER II. 

Qf the moHvH to solitude. 

The motives which induce men to excVvaiv^^i 
tumultuoaa joya of gocietv, fortheca\nv ^^^ 
perate pleaaurea of solitude, are vatioua ^t^^ 



w. .wiiKtuu. uui uie oasy pursuu 
minded men prevent the greater 
species from feeling these moti 
course, from tasting the sweets of 
existence. Their pleasures are 
paths which lead to very different 
the real, constant, and unaffected 
tirement is a character so rarely 1 
seems to prove the truth of lord V 
servation, that he who is really att 
itade, must be either more or les 
and certain it is, that while the wis 
ous discover in retirement an unc 
transcending brightness of charact 
iouB and the ignorant are burie* 
weight, and sink even beneath th* 
level. Retirement gives additioi 
to the principles of those who sC' 
noble love of independence, but 
feeble coiisistency of those who 
from novelty and caprice. 



«rect spirit which disposes the mind to selfen- 
joTment. 

The disgust arisiug from satiety of worldly 
pleasures, frequently induces a tempoi-ary dt- 
lire for solitude. The dark and gloomy nature, 
indeed, of this disposition, is such as neither 
the splendors of a throne, nor the light of phi- 
ItHophy, are ahle to irradicate and dispel. The 
austere and petulant Heraclitus abandoned all 
the pleasures and comforts of society, in the 
▼ain hope of being able to gratify his discon- 
tented mind, by indulging an antipathy against 
his fellow creatures ; flying from their presence 
he retired, like his predecessor Timon, to a 
high mountain, where be lived for many years 
among the beasts of the desert, on the rude 
produce of the earth, regardless of all the coin- 
lorti a civilized society is capable of bestow- 
ing. Such a temper of mind proceeds from a 
sickened intellect and disordered sensibility, 
and indicates the loss of that fine, but firm, 
sense of pleasure, from which alone all real en- 
joyment must sprinc. He who having tasted 
ill that can delight the senses, warm the heart, 
ind satisfy the mind, secretly sighs over the 
aaity of his enjoyments, and beholds all the 
beering objects of life with indifiference. in 



3r to all those which flow from the cor* 

scenes of vitiated pleasures ; and thej 

in solitude, a soft and tranquil pillow, 

invited their perturbed mindi, and at 

lulled their feelings into calm repose. 

characters were betrayed for a time by 

curostances which surrounded their em 

tations into an excess of enjoyment j but 

ere able to relish the simple occupation!, 

enjoy the tranquil amusements of retire* 

wiih as much satisfaction as they had 

ly pursued the political intriffues of the 

t, the hostile glories of the field, or the 

indulgences of peaceful luxury; and 

thereby rendered capable of deriving 

t and consolation from that source which 

only to heighten and exa8pera|t the mii- 

f those whose minds are totally absorbed 

diijsipations of life. 

motives, indeed, which lead men either 
3orarv retirement, or absolute solitude. 
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raries according to the character and circum- 
•tancet of the indiTidual. 

Men who are engaged in ponoita foreign to 
the nataral inclination of their minds, sigh 
continually for retirement, as the only means 
of recmiting their fatigued apiritSy and procur- 
ing a comfortable repose. Scenes of tranquil- 
li^ can alone afford them any idea of enjoy- 
ment. A refined sense of duty, indeed, fre- 
^ently induces noble minds to sacrifice all 
penonal pleasures to the great interests of the 
public, or the private benefits of their fellow 
creatures ; and they resist every opposing ob- 
■tacle with courage, and bear every adversity 
with fortitude, under those cheering aentimcnts, 
and proud delights, which result from the pur- 
■nita of active charity and benevolence, even 
though their career be thwarted by those whose 
advantages they design to promote. The ei- 
hilaratinff idea of being instrumental in afford- 
ing relief to suffering humanity, reconciles ev- 
ery difficulty, however great : prompts to new 
exertions, however fruitless ; and sustains them 
in thoee arduous conflicts, in which all who 
aapire to promote the interest, and improve the 
hq>piDeM of mankind, must occasionally en- 
gage, eepecially when opposed by the pride and 
profligacy of the rich and great, and the obsti- 
nacy and caprice of the ignorant and unfeeling. 
But the most virtuous and steady minds can- 
not always bear up against ''a sea of troubles, 
or, by opposing, end them -P and, depressed 
by temporary adversities, will arraign the cru- 
elty of their condition, and sish for the shades 
of peace and tranquillity. How transcendant 
must be the enjoyment of a great and good 
minister, who, after having antiously attend- 
ed to the important business of the ataAft^^xv^ 
^sengaged himself from the iie». • aaarj Vi\>X vt\* 
some oceuDHtion of official detail, te^tostv^^ V\^ 
mind in the calm of some dcV\f^Yi\XviV x^'V^e^^'^^ 
with worka of taate, and thoogbXs o« ^axvc^ ^'s^' 
maginmtionl A change, indeed, V^oIVl o^ %c«t 



f retirement. It if, howeyer, asierted 
celebrated Pascal, whoae life wai far 
eing linactive, that quietude is a beam 
original purity of our nature, and that 
ght of human happinesf is in tolitode 
nquillity. Tranq|uillitj, indeed, if the 
all : the good, wnile pursuing the traek 
e ; the great, while foUowinp^ the itar 
y ; and Uie little, while creeping in the 
f dissipation, sigh for tranquillity, and 
t the great object which they ultimate* 
5 to attain. How anxiously does the 
on the high and giddy mast, when roll- 
3ugh tempestuous seas, cast his eyes 
le foaming billows, and anticipate the 
icurity he nopes to enjoy when he reach- 
wished for shore 1 Even kinos grow 
of their splendid slavery, ana nobles 
under increasing dignities. All, ^> 
eel less delight in the actual, enjoyment 

A\v raivanita hnwrturttr irrAftt ftlll) honom- 



then/' replied the baron, " I intend to retire t 
the place of my nativity; and enjoy myself i 
nini (jnietude, and the cultivation of my pa' 
rimonial farm." *' Ah, my good friend/' ei 
claimed the emperor, " if you will trust Xh 
Toice of sad experience, you bad better neglec 
the walk, and retire before it is too late, to tb 
quietude and tranquillity you propose.'' 

Poblius Scipio, sumamed Africanus, durin 
the time that he was invested with the highei 
offices of Rome, and immediately engaged i 
the most important concerns of the empir 
withdrew, whenever an opportuni^r occurrec 
from public observation, to peaceful privacy 
aad though not devoted, like Tull v, to the elc 
gant occupations of literarure and philosophj 
declared that " he was never less alone, tha 
when ak>ne.'' He was, says Plutarch, incoc 
parably the first, both in virtue and power, i 
the Romans of his time ; but in his highe 
tide of fortune, he voluntarily abandoned tl 
tcene of his glory, and calmly retired to h 
beautiful villa m the midstvf a romantic fores 
.near Litnmum, where he closed, in philosop 
ie tranouillity, the last years of a long ai 
•plendid life. 
" Cicero, in the plenitude of his power, at 



.ty than the emperor Diocletian. In the 

ty-firat year of ois reisn, thoash he had 

r practised theleaaonaorphiloaophy either 

e attainment or the nae of supreme power, 

althoogfa his reign had flowea with a tide 

linterrapted succesa, he executed his mem- 

le resolution of abdicating the empire, uod 

the world the first example of a resigna* 

which has not been very frequently imi- 

l by succeeding monarchs. Diooiesian wai 

his peried only fifly-nine years of age, and 

.e full possession of his mental faculties .- 

lie had vanquished all his enemies, and ex- 

ed all bis designs ; and his active life, hit 

I, his journeys, the cares of royalty, and 

tpplicatioii to business having impaired bit 

ititntion, and brooght on the infirmities oi 

smature old age, he resolved to pass the 

linder of his days in honorable repose 3 tf 

e his glor^ beyond the reach of fortnne 

•— -«^ls«»»«i«l» tk* thA«tr«* nf thA world ti 
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himself to the throne, passed the last nine years 
of his life in a private condition at Salonu. 
Reason had dictated, and content seems to have 
accompanied, his retreat, in which he enjoyed 
for a long time the respect of those princes to 
whom be had resigned the possession or the 
world. It is seldom that minds long exerciseii 
in bnsiness have formed any habits of convers- 
ing with themselves, and in the loss of power. 
they principally regret the want of occupation 
The amusements of letters and of devotion, 
which afford so many resources in solitude 
were incapable of fixing the attention of Die- 
clesian : bat he had preserved, or, at least, he 
soon recovered, a taste for tiie most innocent 
as well as natural pleasures ; and his leisure 
hours were sufficiently employed in buildiut:^. 
planting, and gardening. His answer to Ma\- 
imian is deservedly celebrated. He was so- 
licited by that restless old roan to resume the 
reins of government and the imperial purple 
He rejected the temptation with a smile of pity. 
calmly observing, that if he could showiVlax- 
imian the cabbages he had planted atSaiona. 
he should be no longer urged to relinqumli 
the enjoyment of happiness for the pursuit <>. 

Kower. In his conversations with his friends. 
e frequently acknowledged, that of all the art« 
the most difficult was that of reigning ; ami 
he expressed himself on that favorite topic with 
a degree of warmth which could be the result 
only of experience. '* How oflen,'' was he ac- 
customed to say, *' is it |the interest of four or 
five ministers to combine together to deceivi 
the sovereign ! Secluded from mankind by hu 
exalted dignity, the truth is concealed from his 
koowledge : he can only see with their eyes ^ 
he hears nothing but their mi«TepTeaei\\.;i\Xovv . 
He eoofentbe most imporUoi offices \ipow V\e«\ 
Mnd weakneu, and disgraces the mo«X. n\t\.wo^^<\ 
and d9B€rring BtaoDg his subjecls •, atvdV)^ %^^-^^ 
ii^tmoa» Mot9 the best and wiaeal piwe** ^^ 
^^^f^ffti^ comiptioQ of tVicit toMtXiv?^^ 



sex, Who ipread the Terror oi ner arms ove 
)ia, Armenia, and Persia, and kept eve 

lefj^ions of the Roman empire in awe, wai 
r the two great hattles of Antioch and Em€ 
it iength subdued, and made the illustriou 
ivc of the emperor Aurelian ; but the cor 
ror, respecting the sex, the beauty, the coui 

and endowments of the Syrian queen, n( 
' preserved her life, but presented her wit 
Icgant villa at Tibur or Tivoli, about twer 
liies from Rome ; wh^e, in happy trai 
lity, she fed the greatness of her soul wit 

nohlo images of Homer, and the exalte 
:ept8 of Plato ; supported the adversity < 

fortunes with fortitude and resignation 
learnt that the anxities attendant on tut 
3n are liappily exchanged for the enjo^ 
Its of ease, and the comforts of phi losoph; 
haries Y. resigned the government oftli 
lire to his brother the king of the Romans 

transferred all claims of obedience and a 



ation nther than bit former dignity. It con- 
ited odIt of ail rooms ; four of them in the 
rm of friar's cells, with naked walls} the 
her two each twenty feet sauare, were hong 
ith brown cloth, and furnished in the most 
mple manner ; they were all on a level with 
le ground, %i ith a door on one side into a gar- 
sn of which Charles himself had given the 
Ian, and had filled it with various plants, 
hich. he intended to cultivate with his own 
ands. On the other side they communicated 
'ith the chapel of the monastery, in which he 
'MM to perform his devotions. In this humble 
3treat, hardly sufficient for the comfortable 
ccommodation of a private gentleman, did 
*barles enter with twelve domestics only, and 
uried in solitude and silence his grandeur, his 
mbition, and all those vast projects which, 
oring almost half a century, bad alarmed and 
gitated ICUrope ; filling every kingdom in it, 
ij turns, with the terror, of his arms, and the 
Iread of being subdued by his power. 

These instances of resignation and retire- 
Bent, to which many others might have been 
idded, sufficiently prove that a desire to live in 
reo leisure, independent of the restraints of so- 
uetv. is one of the roost powerful afiections of 



ito the imaginary shelter ot obacanty; 
▼en strong and honest characters, pron 
isclose their real sentiments, are dis^sti 
ie world, from a consciousness of its b 
nable to listen temperately to the Toic 
'uth. The obstinacy with which man 
ersists in habitual errors, and the Ttoli 
'ith which they indulge inveterate pass! 

deep regret for their follies, and the he 
'hich their vices create, drives as freque 
om their presence. The love of scienc 
>ndnes8 for the arts, and ah attachment tc 
nmortal works of genius, induce, I trust, 

few to neglect all anxiety to learn the c 
ion news of the day, and Keep 'them in si 
aim, sequestered retreat, far from the 
leaning manners of the noisy world, imp 
ig the genuine feelings of their hearts, 
oring tneir minds wiUi the principles of 
liiosophy. There are others, though I 
ley are few, who, impressed by a strong u 



•It uw|ra VI (otuouji auu piovoiiui uiuBts cxer* 

ttoni. bj which alooe, we are told, it can be 
ainroo. 

To care the mind's wrong bias— apleen, 
Bone recommend the bowling- Rreen ; 
Some, billy walks ; all, exercisD ; 
Fling but a stone, the giant dies ; 
Lau^, and be well. Monkies bave been 
EztMM good doctors for ttae spleen ; 
And kittens, if the bumor hit. 
Have harlequla'd away the fit. 

Bat, alas ! the heart shuta itself against every 
pleaaing sensation, and the mind dismisses ev- 
ery cheering sentiment. Joy opens in vain its 
festal arms to receive him ; and he shuns em- 
braces, whose light and mirtiiful air would only 
serve to increase the melancholy of his dreary 
aad distempered mind. Even the tender, aflfec- 
tioaate offices of friendship, in endeavoring to 
tooth and divert his mind by lively conversa- 
tioa and social intercourse, appear officious and 
ilKtimed. His spirits are quite dejected : his 
iaeolties become torpid ; and hia sense of en- 
JQfment is annihilated. The charming air, 
Which breathes to others the sweetest fragrance, 
nd most invigorating delights, feels to him like 
a pestilent conjEregation of vapors. 
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insulting tones. Stricken by his dre&dful 
idy, the lamentable effects of which a crai 
tinfeeling world so often ridicule and de 
and constantly tearing open the wound 
occasioned, the afflicted spirit flies from 
icene of social joy and animating plei 
seeks, as a sole resource, to hide its sorra 
solitary seclusion, and awaits, in lingcriD 
ferance, the stroke of death. 

The erroneous opinions, perverse di 
tions, and inveterate prejudices of the i 
are sometimes the causes which induce 
to retire from society, and seek in solitac 
enjoyments of innocence and truth. Cs 
of a commerce with those for whom the 
entertain no esteem, their minds natura 
dine towards those scenes in which the 
cy paints the fairest forms of felicity. I: 
deed, whose free and independent spirit 
solved to permit his mind to think for i 

iotKa «i;a/l«iiia *a fAFin kia fAAlinim. nnd if 



BRKfbilv the laiue of^lhal ooin iriioN weight 
H'Sniritj render it cutrent, and to •nbatilula 



A'pnritT 

tslead. Th< 



i|y blended with the 
me nnd elagut pro- 
led BvataMt them the 
blue the fame of 
and iheirhigbeitjor; 
■id Uieir livea are iaduatrioualj emplojad to 

I t«rt Uie meulDg of their more iHUicnia con- 
I laaporariea, Like loathiomeUHdj, Ifaej groT' 
[ d.on the ground, and,aB tiiej mora iloDg, emit 

asul; elime or froih} venom on flie aweeteit 

■hrabi and Fairest Raven of the fteldi. 
From' 

U> cDDiider the i 

iitellect, the finr 

I the brilliant cB'iii 

id the refined I 



:ietyofiu 



ible proi 



a flifhU of ^cj, 
lime traiginatioo, 



increases with the successive genent 
which his ientiments and opiniMia cmitribi 
enliffhten and adorn. 

The historjF of the celebrated Englisli pi 
opher, David Home, affords, perhaps, a st 
er instance of the dangers to which wit 
learning are exposed from the malieioas s 
of envy, ignorance and intolerance, than 
of any other author. The tax, indeed, is < 
mon to authors of every description, Init it 
quently falls the heaviest on the highest h< 
This profound philosopher, and elegant h 
rian, possessed a mild temper ^ a lively, st 
disposition ; a high sense of friendship, anc 
corruptible integrity. His manners, ind 
appeared, at first sight, cold and repulsive j 
he had sacrificed little to the graces : but 
mind was invariably cheerful, aim his affect 
uncommonly warm and generous , and nev 
his ardent desire of fame, nor the gross 
unfounded calumnies of his enemies, were 
pable of disturbing the happy^ tranquillity of 
neart. His life was psssed in the constant 
ercise of humanity and benevolenr.A : an^i « 
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d either by the baleful tooth of enfy, or 
i of civil or religious faction. Hia com- 
ideed, was equally agreeable to all the 
of society 3 and young and old, rich and 
stened with pleasure to his conTena* 
d quitted bis company with regret; for 
h he was deeply learned, and hia dia- 
* replete with sasacity and science, h« 
happy art of delivering hia sentiments 
1 subjects without the appearance of oa- 
<n, or in any way offending the feelingt 
earers. 

nterests of religion are said to have siif- 
r the abuse of his talents ; but the pre- 
f Christianity were never more power- 
commended, than by the integrity of 
'als, and the purity of his life. His be- 
ll gentle spirit, attached to virtue, and 
rom every species of vice, essentially 
)d the practice of piety, and the dntiea 
igious mind ; and did not, as is alwaya 
) with the zeal of persecution and mar- 
tear away the very foundation of that 
'hicb it pretends to support. The ez- 
Yf indeed, both of the head and the heart 
great and good man, enabled him not 
enjoy himself with perfect felicity, but 
ibute to the improvepent, and increaae 
piness of mankind^This is the opin- 
' generally entertained of the character 
e ; but far different were the sentiments 
contemporaries upon this subject. It 
ither in a barbarous country, or in an 
litened age, that he lived ^ but although 
I ^as free, the people philosphical. and 
it of the times provoked the minds of 
men to metaphysical inquiry, the fame 
e was wrecked upon his moral and re- 
writings. He was charged with being 
c; but from the propagation ot ceiVaAU 
8, and the freedom of inqokrf ^YacXi 
gone forth, it is imposaible to bXXx\V 
sappoiatmenta to thU cause. K>u»!^ 



ful regret for the fate of Hum 
they most unhappily tend to dii 
dor of the student, who contemp 
ous dangers to which his desire 
be exposed, and may, perhaps, i 
quit the pursuit of an object **s 
80 easy to be lost." 

The melancholy history of t 

reer of the celebrated Hume, ai 

the short sketch he made of Aw c 

he calmly waited, under an incu 

the moment of approaching dissoJ 

which proclaims the mildness, 

and the resignation of his lempei 

his other works demonstrate th 

extent of vhis mind. The histo: 

every man, who attempte to desi 

ing prejudices, or correct the pre 

of his age and country, is nea 

He who has the happiness to see 

description with greater perspic 

contemporaries, and presumes tc 

his superior knowledge, Uy the un 

lication of his opinions, sets hip 

common mark for the shafts of 

flentment to pierce, and seldom 

beinsr charaA/T witK iviAi-^kJ j»_:^. 
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led pride, by atteniptinff to level his su 
r merits, and subdue his rising fame. 

the compassionate few, who are ever 

to furnish food to the hungry, clothing 
I naked, and consolation to the afflicted, 
m feel any other sensation than that of jeal- 
OB beholding the wreath of merit* placed 
3 brow of a deserving rival. Tl)e Ephe- 

with republican pride, being unable to 
e the reproach which they felt from the 
ninency of any individual, banished to 
other state, the citizen who presumed to 

the generality of his countrymen. U 
[ be, in some measure, adopting this egre- 
and tyrannical folly, were I to exhort the 
rbose merits transcend those who are his 
! in rank, or station, to break off all inter- 
I and connexion with them ; but I am 
a that he might, by an occasional retire- 
elude the eflects of their envy,and avoid 
?ro vocations to which by his superiority, 
otherwise be continually exposed, 
treat the frailties of our fellow-creatures 
:endeme8s, to correct their errors with 
lu, to view even tiieir vices with pity, 
» induce, by every friendly attention, a 
1 complacency and good will, is not only 
portant roorsl duty, but a means of. in- 
Dg the sum of eardily happiness. It is, 
1, difficult to prevent an honest mind 
bursting forth with generous indignation 
t those artful hypocrites, who, by spe- 
and plausible practices, obtain the false 
iter of being wise and good, and obtrude 
limsey and heterodox opinions upon the 
king world, as the fair and genuine sen- 
1 of truth and virtue. The anger which 
in a generous and ardent mind, on bear> 

noble action calumniated, or 1l ua«^^V. 
iWberalljr attacked, is not eae'A) i^>x^\ik« 

MQcb feelinga should be craftc\&^ ^n^ 
d with a greater degree oC cvdlkoi^ iSbwa. 
:^«7 were leas virtaooa an^ ^«tfke '^^^ 



II discriminating eye me luurarucpcavtM 
viontal weaknesses of human nature, i 
to treat his envious inferiors with inv< 
anger, and undistinguishing revenge, 
envy is a tribute of approbation to his gre 
liCt him look with the ceiitle eye of pit; 
those who err rather from the wicked i 
tions of others, than from the malevoli 
their own hearts: let him not confou 
weak and innocent reptile with the m 
and the ^iper ; let him Htten, without ei 
to the malignant barkinff and envious I 
X'nsLt every where attend the footsteps i 
scendent meiit ; let him disregard, wi 
losophic dignity, th^ senseless clamors « 
noisy adversaries, who are blinded bj 
dice, and deaf to the arguments of sei 
reason : let him rather, by a mild and 
ing temper, endeavor to make some imj 
on their heails : and if he should find t 
aoiQs susceptible, he may hope in time 



}f descending from generation to genera- 
As to praters, gowned gentlemen that 
in Uieir silks, glitter in tbeir jewels, and 
minted at by the people, all tbeir bravery 
>omp, their show of knowledge, and their 
dering speeches; last only with their lungs, 
lien vanish into thin smoke ; for the ao- 
tion of wealth, and the desires of ambition, 
10 witnesses of true desert. I think I shall 
fame after my death : and that is a fame 
which no profit is aerived ; but, on the 
rary, frequently injures, while alive, the 
m who IS to en^oy it when dead. What 
ared the destruction of Cicero, Demosthe- 
and Zeno, but foul and haggard envy of 
- fame ? What brought the chosen men of 
^eat ship Argos to Colchis, but the fsxne 
at king's riches ? For what else was sig- 
d by the Golden Fleece, but the richee 
m) by these marauders, destitute of true 
is, BM who were clad with fleeces not their 
?'*AMany, indeed, whose merits have cast 
diance around their characters, have bid- 
its splendors with the shades of retirement, 
roid giving uneasiness to envy ; and, by 
g deprived of that warm and aspiring trib- 
of applause which they had gleriousT^ and 



., who poBseBsed a great mmu uuu ...»~y 
ings, that did not, even during the plem- 
3 of hiB power, occasionally wiib to escape 
Q the incorrigible vices which prevail in 
rts, to the enjoyment of the more innocent 
isures and humble virtues which surroand 
cottage. Such exalted characters cannot 
erve, without the highest disgust, and keen- 
indignation, the virtues of the best, and tba 
vices of the bravest men of the nation, blast- 
by the envious breath of brainless placeman, 
the insidious insinuations of female favoriteSy 
lose whole time is employed in careasinf 
3ir monkies and paroquets, or in aspersing 
3 merits of those who boldly seek their for* 
oe by the open and manly road of true de- 
rt, and not by the deep, dark, and crooked 
ihs of fl.'iitery and intrigue. Can anch t 
an behold the double dealing and deceitfbl 
tiHccs by which the excellency of princes is 
mintn.l. their imaginations dazzled, their dis- 
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Byiiof saceeeded to the throne of his father, 
Dion, in the firit council that he held, spoke 
with so much proprietj on the existiDg state 
of effun, and on tne meararee which ought to 
be talcen, that the aurrounding courtiers ap- 
peared to be mere children in comporiaon. By 
the freedom of bia counsela he exposed, in a 
strong light, the alaTish principles of those who, 
through a timorous disineenuitj, advised such 
measures aa they thought would please their 
prince, rather than such as might advance hiw 
iBtereat. But what alarmed them most, were 
the steps he proposed to take with regard to 
the impending war with Carthage ; for he of* 
fered either to go in person to Carthage, and 
aettle an honorable peace with the Carthagc- 
. niana, or, if war should be inevitable, to fit out 
nd maintain fif\y gallics at his own expense. 
.Dionysius was pleased with the magnificence 
'of his spirit; but his courtiers felt that it made 
them appear little ; and agreeing that, at all 
events, Dion was to be crushed, they spared, 
for that purpose, no calumny that malice could 
anggest They represented to the king that 
this fsTorite certainly meant to make himself 
master by sea, and by that means to obtain the 
kingdom for his sister's children. There was, 
moreover, another and obvious cause of their 
hatred to him, in the reserve of his manners, 
and the sobriety of his life. They led the 
young and ill-educated king through every spe- 
cies of debauchery, and were the shameless 
panders of his wrong-directed passions. Their 
enmity to Dion, who had no taste for luxurious 
enjoyments, was a thing of course : and as he 
rsAised to partake with them in their vices, 
thoT resolved to strip him of his virtues -, to 
which they gave the name of such vices as are 
supposed to resemble them. H\« ^^t^'sWj ^^ 
mmanen they called pride *, Yk\a ^t^^^^m ^*v 
apeeabf inaoJence 3 his dec\m\ik%\A \oi\iv\tv>\\^Y« 
Iieeaiioaaaeaa, contempt. It \a Vra© , \\vei^ vi?i 
« autunl lianghtinesB in him d©v«>t\m^^>., ^' 



men, m proportion as iheLr mindi ai 
fied with noble sentiinenU, and thei 
ausceptible of refined senBibility, feel 
able averaion to the society of such ch) 
and shrink from the scenes they frequi 
they should caatiously guard against 
tnisions of that austerity and moroten 
which such a conduct is but too apt tc 
the most benerolent minds. Disguitec 
▼ices and follies of the age, the mind t 
insensibly impressed with a hatred tow 
species, and loses, by degrees, that n 
humane temper which is so indispense 
cessanr to the enjoyment of social ha] 
£ven he who merely observes the weali 
ious frailties of his fellow creatures wit 
tention to study philosophically the nati 
disposition of man, cannot avoid remei 
their defects with severity, and view, 
character he contemplates witii contei 
pecially if he happens to be the object < 
artifices, and the dupe of their villanies. 
tempt is closely allied with hatred ; and 
of mankind will corrupt, in timn. th* 



^"' '^f ini8aif.t'K""*P"*^^e shores""'"*'^'' 
PMition . '."8 "nu" be the^fc "P°»ed min 

/.-d, Ci"^[^lr '^«^^.' X r '«»" 
*'®"i I Wan i^®^*' « monster r.V *1° Swisse 
*'«• of mJ^^^'TP^iled to V sit u^ ^^}^ descri, 

fomipted bowt^^^n, the join t ^T' Scaler 
'^a'efaJ f„M ''^^^'usa s sernon! ™*^® «»e fancy 

onnds of I!^ *°^ to tear^nJ^'^^?''** ^'no^ 

•• -sidetr^a^V-'i-ri^ i'ecuoir ' 
9 feceptacJft Tr ^® '«8ort of tLS^^P^^^^^- 
, *^e g£ift7 ^^ ,the vicious and tt"**'*^*"-'-^, 
ent »*LJ y • Collecting .-!' *"A the asvlnm 



out feeling uneue.^ . 
never appeared perfectly nap|,^ , 
opportunities occurred to glut bis inte 
with the spectacle of human miseries. 
The Timon of Lucian was in some 
excusable for his excessive hatred to i 
by the unparalleled wronffs they hai 
upon him. The inexorable antipath 
tertained against the species had beei 
ed by injuries almost too great for the 
fortitade of humanity to endure. His 
humanity, and charity to the poor, 
the ruin of him; or rather hiaown f 
ness of disposition, and want of jur 
his choice of friends. He never < 
that he was giving away his all to ' 
ravens. Whilst these vultures w 
OB his liver, he thought them his b 
and that they fed upon him out c 
and affection. After Uiey had gns 
-**«»d. ate his bones bare, and whi 
'"* them, sucked it < 
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neid, sball be spent in solitade : and Timon 
a]one shall be Timon *8 friend. I will treat all 
beside as enemies and betrayers. To converse 
with diem were profanatioo : to herd with them, 
impiety. Accursed be the aay that brings them 
to my light ! I will look upon men, in short, 
ae no more than so many statues of brass or 
■tone : will make no truce, have no connexion 
with tnem. My retreat shall be the boundary 
to separate us forever, Relations, friends, and 
eonntry, are empty names, respected by fools 
alone. Let Timon only be rich, and despise 
•11 the world beside. Abhorring idle praise, 
and odious flattery, he shall be delighted with 
bimself alone. Alone shall he sacriilce to the 
gods, feast alone, be his own neighbor, and his 
own companion. I am determined to be alone 
for life ; and when I die, to place the crown up- 
on my own head. The fairest name I would be 
distinguished by is that of a misanthrope. I 
wonld be known and marked out by my asper- 
ity of manners ; by moroseness, cruelty, anger, 
and inhumanity. Were I to see a man perish- 
ing in the flames, and imploring me to extin- 
l^ish them, I would throw pitch or oil into tho 
fire to increase it ; or, if the winter flood should 
overwhelm another, who, with out-stretched 
hands should hpw •*»*» ♦" - — •-'■ ' * 



neart. There tu^^, ... 
out baviog received ill treatmeui. ... 
world, foster in their bosoms a spleneti 
mosity against society, and secretly e] 
the miseries and misfortunes of their 
creatures. Indul^ng themselves in the 
lent habits of vice and vanity, and fee 
mortification in being disappointed of th 
wards which virtuous industry can alo 
stow, they seek a gloomy solitude to hid 
from those lights which equally disco 
errors of vice and the rectitude of virtu' 
able to attain glory for themselves, and 
ble of enduring the lustre of it in othc 
creep into discontented retirement, froi 
they only emerge to envy the satisfaotic 
accompanies real merit, to calumniate 
acter to which it belongs ; and, like 
the view of paradise, to '* see undeli 
delisbt/' 
There are, however, a class of a v 
• - whA unoppressed 
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flible dignity of homan nature; diipowi oor 
hetrtB to feel, and oar hands to relieve, the 
misfortunea and necessities of our fellow crea- 
tures ; calls to our minds what high ci4>aciou8 
powers lie folded up in man ; and giving to ev- 
ery part of creation its finest forms, and richest 
colors, exhibits to our admiration its brightest 
glories and highest perfections, and induces us 
to transplant the charm which exists in our 
own bosoms into the bosoms of others. 

The spacious west. 

And all the teeming regions of the south, 

Hold not a quany, to tbe carious flight 

Of knowledge half so tempting, or so fair, 

As man to man : nor only where the smiles 

or love invite; nor only where the applause 

or cordial honor turns th' attentive eye 

Ob virtue's graceful deeds : for since the course 

Of things external acts in different ways 

On banian apprehension, as the han*t 

or nature tempered to a different frame 

Peculiar minds, so haply where the powers 

Of fiincy neither lessen nor enlarge 

The images oftbings, but paint, in all 

Their senuine hues, the features which they wear 

In nature, there opinions will be true. 

And action right 

A rational solitude while it corrects the pas- 
sions, improves the benevolent dispositions of 
the heart, increases the energies of the mind, 
and draws forth its latent powers. The Athe- 
nian orator, Callistratus, was to plead in the 
eaose which the city of Qropus had depend- 
iag: and the expectation of the pUwiic was 
greatly raised, both by the powers of the ora- 
lor, which were then in the highest repute, 
and the importance of the trial. Demosthenes, 
hearing the governors and tutors agree among 
bemseWes to attend the trial, with mucYi \m- 
jwtajiJtf prevailed OB his master to lak.^ Vvui 
to Aear tbe pleaders. The master bavin^ %oiaB 
toqwaiataace with the officer who opened >Xv* 
•w^ got hia joung pupil a seat 'wYiei© 't^* 



•e . it From thit tiow, tlMrarort, *» •.»« 

ieu to the other ttodiet mid •nvetov !■ 

lichboys are engaged, and applied hlninlf 

ith great aasidnitj to declaiming^ in I 

ting one day nombered among the 

ityrua, the pU/ttr, who wm an •€»«•! 

This, and to whom he lamented, nmr y^riim 

sen for iome time called to ttiebar»'*wl 

looghhe had ahBoet.aaerilleedhie'lMiint» 

ia stodiee, he conld gain no fkfnr wUhAir 

eople/' promiied to fnorlde him witii n t 

tdy, if he wonld repeat aome epe^eh iB' 1 



ipides or Sophoclea. ' W^en Demaathfihij' 



inished his recitation, Satyroa nNooni 
lame speech ; and he did it wim raefa _ 
ty of action » and eo meeh in chnraetsr^tfiftll 
ippeared to the orator qeite ndilRinpl 
iage3 and Demoetbenes now nadertln 
how mach grace and dignity of aetiott 



;6 the beat oration, qnitted the praetlee 
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ftary into an obrcare and dreaqr desert in Syri 
where be attained that rich, animated, and sui 
lime style of eloquence, which afterwards s 
essentially contributed to support tho rising 
church, and to enliffhten, while it dazzled, tbt 
Christian world. The Druids, or ministers oi 
religion among the ancient Gauls, Britons, and 
Germsos, retired, in the intenrals of their sa- 
cred functions, into awful forests and conse- 
crated groves, where they passed their time in 
useful study and pious prayers ; and while they 
acquired a complete knowledge of astrology, 
geometry, natural philosophy, politics, geogra- 
phy, morads, and religion, rendered themselves 
nappy and revered, and produced, by the wise 
instruction they were capable of affording to 
others, but particularly to youth, whose educa- 
tion they superintended, a bright succession of 
prieatfl, legislators, counsellors, judges, physi- 
ciana, philosophers, and tutors, to the respec- 
tive nations in which they resided. 

"Hie modem Julian, the justly celebrated 
Frederic, king of Prussia, derives the highest 
advantages from his disguised retirement at 
Sans Souci, whore he contrives the means of 
barling inevitable destruction against the ene- 
idea of his country 3 listens to and relieves, 
vith all the anxiety of a tender parent, the 
omplaintrand injuries of his meanest subjects , 
id recreates his excursive mind, by revising 
d correcting his immortal works for the ad- 
ration of posterity. Philosophy, poetry, and 
\itic8, are the successive objects of his atten- 
1 } and while he extends his views, and 
Bgthens his understanding, by the study of 
ent wisdom, he meliorates his heart by the 
^tful offerings of the muses, and increase! 
public strength by the wise and econookv- 
nuiMgement of his resources. Xiv vnImY 
9 interrapted only by gentle aim, vi\^ 
it IB refreahed, pervades this dftW^tSuY 
It was daring th« twi\i|^t o£ an »»- 
weniogthBt 1 rimiied this so\trDAM%m« 



this extraordinary man. All cuaiaw*^.^, .. 
ever high and illuatrious they may be, f 
wish to attain a comprehensive view of thii 
and to shine in the nighest spheres of vin 
must learn the rndiments of glory under 
discipline of occasional retirement. 

Solitude is frequently sought from an in 
nation to extend the knowledge of our talc 
and characters to those with whom we ba^c 
opportunity of being immediately acquaint 
by preparing with greater care, and cIomi 
plication, for the inspection of ourcontemp 
ries, works worthy of the fame we are so 
ious to acquire : but it seldom happens, i 
that those whose labours are most pregnant 
instruction and delight, have received, froo 
age or country in which they lived, or 
from the companions with whom they assi 
ed, the tribute of kindness or applause tt 
justly due to their merits. The work wh 
-••'•'^•*''"»d and traduced by the envy, 
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ineera every insidious insinnation against his 
motives or bis principles. This species of ma- 
levoleDce has been feelingly painted by the cci- 
eteated Petrarch. " No sooner had my fame," 
says he, ** risen above the level of that which 
mv contemporaries had acquried, than every 
tongue dabbled and every pen was brandished 
against me : those who had before appeared to 
be my dearest friends, instantly became my 
deadliest enemies : the shafts of envy were in- 
dnatriously directed against me from every 
quarter ; the critics, to whom my poetry had 
before been much more familiar than their 
psalms or their prayers, seized, with malignant 
delight, every opportunity of traducing my 
morals ; and those with whom I had been moat 
intimate, were the most eager to injure my 
character, and destroy my fame.'* The stu- 
dent, however, ought not to be discouraged by 
this instance of envy and ingratitude. He who, 
oonscious of his merit, learns to depend only 
on himself for support, will forget the injustice 
of the world, and draw his comfort and satis- 
faction from more infallible sources : Hko the 
tr«]y benevolent and great, he will confer hht 
favors on the public without the expectation of 
aretom; and look with perfect inditTcrcnce 
apon all the efforts ihis treacherous friends, or 
open enemies, are capable of using. He will. 
like Petrarch, appeal to posterity for his rc- 
' ward ; and the justice and generosity of future 
>ges will preserve his fame to succeeding gen- 
erations, heightened and adorned in proportion 
*• it has been contemporaneously mutilated 
iBd depressed. 

The genius of many noble minded authors. 
Pttticularly in Germany, are obscured asd 
blighted by the thick and baneful fogs, with 
*hich ignorance and envy oveTwbe\rft \W\x 
^«rfc». Unable to withstand the incessTvivV ^V" 
ij^tr'oo tbejr meet with, the powers oUV\e luxw^i 
i|"W»'/ecWe and reJaxed 5 and many «l ?vut »^<i- 
•»»«otf rirtuoiw pursuit is quilled vii dwi^ivi:- 



'Vo thiB catalo^e of caases, condacing 
|ova of floiitade, or hatred of society, we i 
idd religion j|aiul fanaticism. The benign 
lint of religion leads the mind to a love of 
drement from motives the highest, the n 
loble, and most really interesting, that 
KMsibiy be conceived, and produces the m 
»erfect state of human happiness, by instill 
Bto the heart the most virtuous propensit; 
nd inspiring the miud with its finest enerel 
at fonaticism must ever be unhappy : fo 
roceeds from a subversion of nature itself 
)rmed on a perversion of reason, and a vie 
on of truth ; it is the vice of low and lit 
odOTstandings, is produced by an ignorance 
Oman nature, a misapprehension of the Dei 
id cannot be practised without renunciati 
* real virtue. The passion of reliremei 
bich a sense of religion enforces, rises in pi 
>rtion as the heart is pure, aud the mind c< 
ct; but the disposition to solituude, which 1 
iticism creates, arises from a wild enthusia 
I notionof inspiration, and increases in ps 
irtion as the heart is corrupt, and the mind d 
aged. Religion is t'le offspring of truth ar 
ire, and the parent of benevolence, hope, ar 
r : but the |monster fanaticism is the child < 
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pernapB, %jj ^.^ 
varies ia itg form and me 
ual; but Ihough gradual 
length reaches its point, e 
ject of it in habits of ratio 
ural solitude. 

The motives which con* 
itude might, without doubi 
cr causes 5 but a discussi 
operations to wh ich the m 
and its bent and inclinatio 
two great powers of sen 
would be more curious 
quishing all inquiry into t 
causes of human action, 1 
of the useless subtilties 
confining our researches 
mediate causes which pr 
to enj<iy the benefits of 
encounter the mischiefs 
we shall proceed to sho^ 
may result from the 01 
may be contrasted with 
in the first part, we have 
derived from the other. 
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ing the feelim of the heart, or fltrenffthcning 
the powers orthe mind, generally renders men 
letstable to discharge the daties and endure the 
hardens of life. The wisest and best formed 
system of retirement is, indeed, surrounded 
with a variety of dangers, which are not, with- 
out the greatest care and caation, easily avoid- 
ed. But in every species of total solitude, the 
perils are not only innumerable, but almost ir- 
resistible. It would, however, be erroneous 
to impute all the defects which may character- 
ize such a recluse merely to the loneliness of 
his situation. There are original defects im- 
planted bv the hand of nature in every consti- 
tution, which no species of retirement or disci- 
pline can totally eradicate : there are certain 
vices, the seeds of which are so inherent, that 
no care, however great, can totally dcstroyi 
The advantages or disadvantages arising from 
retirement, will always be proportionate to the 
degrees of virtue and vice which prevail in the 
character of the recluse. It is certain that nii 
occasional retreat from the business of the worhi 
will greatly improve the virtues, and incrcatfo 
the happiness, of him on whom nature has bo- 
atowed a sound understanding and a sensible 
heart; but when the heart is corrupt, the un- 
derstanding weak, the imagination flighty, and 
the disposition depraved, solitude only tends to 
increase the evil, and to render the character 
more rank and vicious ; for whatever be the 
culture, the produce will unavoidably partake 
of the quality of the seeds and the nature of thr 
■oil 5 and solitude, by allowing a weak and 
wicked mind leisure to brood over its own sug- 
gestions, recreates and rears the mischief it 
was intended to prevent. 

"... Wbsresolitude, sad nurse of eare^ 
ToBlckly muBlng givea the pensive mVt\<l^ 
Tbifre madaeaa enters : and the d'vn\-e^^ A li^.\vv\ , 
L9m melancholy, night and day provoke* 
Mier own eternal wound. The aun ctovia v^^"^^ ^ 
A atournntl vLaiun&ry light o^er-apittioia 



To enable the mind, however, 
curate judgment of the probable 
of solitude, it is, perhaps, nece 
seen, instances both oi its adf i 
detrimental effects. The cons 
with the subject on which it opei 
same species of solitude which t 
ler would be injurious, will proi 
of the highest benefit and adfi 
same person, indeed, piay, at difi 
ai his disposition changes, ezpe 
similar circumstances of retirem« 
ferent effects. Certain, however, 
ocoaKional retreat from the turn 
courses of society, or a judiciuu 
ranged retirement, cannot be pre 
have pointed out the train of virti 
ble or producing, and to have bee 
the black cataloffue of vices thi 
fVom extreme seclusion, would ha 
more pleasing task ; but I have i 
draw the character of solitude im 
must therefore Doint nut itji nnaaiv 
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long continued indolence to iohintary activity, 
IB extremely difficalt, and almost impracticable. 
A celebrated poet has finely described this class 
of unhappy beingi in the following lines : 

" Then look*d, and saw a lazy lolling sort, 
Unseen at church, at senate, or at court, 
Of ever listless loiterers, tbat attend 
No caase, no trust, no doty, and no fHend. 
Tbee, too, my Paridd ! she mark'd tbee tbere, 
8tretcb*d on the rack of a too easy chair, 
And beard the everlasting yawn confess 
The pains and penalties of idleness. 

To preserve the proper strength, both of the 
body and the mind, labor must be regularly and 
seasonably mingled with rest. Each of them 
rec^nire their suited exercise and relaxations. 
Philoaopbers, who aim at the attainment of ev> 
evr superior excellency, do not indulge them- 
selves in ease, and securely and indolently 
wait for the cruelties of fortune to attack them 
in their retirement ; but, for fear she should 
sarprise them in the state of inexperienced and 
raw soldiers, undisciplined for the battle, they 
sally out to meet her, and put themselves into 
regular traij^Dg, and even upon the proof of 
hvdships./ Those only who observe a proper 
" interchange of exercise and rest, can expect to 
enjoy health of body, or cheerfulness of mind. 
It is the only means by which the economy of 
the human frame can be regularly preserved.. 
y He, therefore, who does not possess sufficient 
activity to keep the body and mind in proper 
exercise 5 he who is unacquainted with the art 
\ of varying his amusements, of changing the 
saWects of his contemplation, and of finding 
witnin himself all the materials of enjoyment, 
wJU soon feel solitude not only burdensome, 
y^ygtiDMODporttJih. To such a characler, %o\\- 
' iuA will not only be disagreeable, but. danger- 
•w^ TSm' the moment the temporary pa.si\oTv 
n^«A dnwg him from society has Bub8\ded,\ve 
ma aink mto laaguor and indiffereiico *, Mi^ 



with inflexible pertinacity: 
oaly in the accustomed track 
preconceived errors and preji 
attachment, and despises th 
ments are contrary to his ovt 
oa> intercourse with society ] 
J rendering the raind docile, i 

I of men and things correct ; 

[ ^. '■ e?ery subject is closely exan 

tion critically discussed ; and 
l. y of controversy and opposition 

^- mind is led into a train of i 

tion, and its powers strengt 
ed ; but the mind of the recli 
ruptedly confined to its own ( 
ing, and to the habit of viewi 
Bide, it is unable to appreci 
weights which different arg 
serve, or to judge in doubtful 
side truth is most likely to b* 
mixture of different opinion 
lar subject, provokes a free £ 
sion of it, an advantage whi( 
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ner and arbitrary diffposition, totally incompat- 
ible with thatcandia conduct, that open-mind- 
ed behavior, tnat condescending urbanity, that 
free spirit, which mark the character of the po- 
lite and liberal-minded gentleman, and rrmlcr 
him the veneration and delight of all around 
, him ! '' Obstinacy and pride," says Plato, " aro 
\ the inevitable conseouences of a solitary lifo ;'' 
' and the frequency or the fact certainly justitus 
J the observation. Retired, secluded characters, 
/ having no opportunity of enconntering the 
\ opinions of others, or of listening to any other 
judgment than their own, establish a species of 
: tyranny over their understandings, and check 
that free excursion of the intellect which the 
discovery of truth requires. They reject, wiiu 
disdain, the close investigations of logic, and 
repel all attempts to examine their arguments, 
and expose their fallacies. Their preconceiv- 
ed opinions, which they dignify with the ap- 
pellation of settled truths, and mistake for in- 
disputable axioms, have iofiied themselves i:o 
deeply in their minds, that they cannot endure 
the idea of their being rooted out or removed : 
and they are fearful of submitting them to the 
test of controversy, only because they were 
originally receivedf without the due examina- 
tion, and have been confirmed by the implicit 
consent and approbation of their inferiors* and 
dependants. 

Solitude also, even the solitude which poets 
and philosophers have so feelingly described rvs 
blissful and beneficial, has frequently proved in- 
jurious to its delighted votaries. Men of let- 
ters are, in general, too inattentive to those easy 
and captivating manners which give such high 
spirit to the address, and splendid decoration 
to the characters, of well-bred men. They sel- 
dom qualify the awkwardness of scho\a&l\c\\^\>- 
Jtf by M free and intimate inlercouTse eA\\\<it 
with the world or with each other •, \>vit, W\u?, 
tecJadedfrom society, and engaged \u a.\>&\.xv\^v- 
«r partuitM, adopt a pedantic phraaeo\o^^ , ^v 



ed with octentatiottB pedantry, i\ 
stroy the Tery end they wish to pr 
instead of acqairing honorable 
cover themaeWea wiUi merited dis 
to, the illastrioas chief of the ecac 
Athenian philosophers, was so tota 
this Yice of infenor minds, that it ^ 
ble to discover in him by ordinary 
conversation, that sublime imagini 
most divine intellect, which rende 
idol of his age, and the admiration 
ing generations. On his return fro. 
to which place he had been invitei 
sius the younger, he visited Olyn 
present at the performance of tk 
games ; and he was placed on the 

Criated to foreigners of the highest 
ut to whom he was not persont 
Some of them were so pleased wit 
politeness, wisdom, and vivacity of 
sation, that they accompanied him 
and, on their arrival in that city, rec 
to procure them an interview with ] 
how pleasinff and satisfactory wna tk« 
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the exercise of those easy and seducing man- 
rs which so entirely engage the afiection 
d win the heart. He wisely prevented se- 
ision from robbing him of that amenity and 
assaming ease so necessary to the enjoyment 
society. Like those two eminent philoso- 
era of the present day, the wise Mendelsohm, 
d the amiable Garve, he derived from soli- 
!e all the benefits it is capable of conferring, 
thout sufTering any of those injuries which it 
> frequently inflicts on lets powerful minds, 
[^olpable, however, as studious characters in 
leral are, by neglecting to cultivate that so- 
il address, and to observe that civility of 
Aoers, and urbane attention, which an in- 
course not only with the world, but even 
th private society, so indispensably requires, 
rtaln it is, that men of fashion expect from 
im a more refined good breeding, and a nicer 
ention to the forms of politeness, than all 
)ir endeavors can produce. The fashionable 
rid, indeed, are blamable for their constant 
empts to deride the awkwardness of their 
tre erudite and abstracted companions. The 
rerity with which they treat the defective 
aners of a scholastic visiter, is a violation 
the first rules of true politeness, which cen- 
ts entirely of a happy combination of good 
ise and good nature, both of which dictate a 
brent conduct, and induce rather a friendly 
icealment than a triumphant exposure of 
ih venial failings. The inexperienced scho- 
tic is entitled to indulgence, for he cannot 
expected nicely to practise customs which 
has had no opportunity to learn. To the 
lof polished life, his austerity, his reserve, 
'• mistakes, his indecorums, may, perhaps. 
Mar ridiculous ; but to expose him to deris- 
1 on this Bubject, ia destructive to tine ^en- 
UatereBta of society, inasmuch as itXewd^^ 
fpreu and damp endeavors to please. "H.ov» 
poMJbJe that men who devote tY\e aie^Xet 
w of their time to the soUtary and eJo- 



uoircuisiuonM iDio woicii iUiebom I 
two celebrated writers on the muaic 
of the ancients were thrown, when 
brcted Christina desired the one t 
the other to dance in public, for the 
mentofthe court. Still less excui 
those imps of fashion in France, w] 
the celeorated mathematician, MiC' 
derision of a large company, for thf 
cation of a word. A fashionable fem 
is, having heard that Nicole, who hac 
ly written a profound and highly ap( 
tise on the doctrine of curves, was g 
ftbrated in all the circles of science, 
ingto be thought the patroness ani 
of all persons of distinguished merij 
such an invitation to one of her parti 
could not refuse to accept of. The 
geometrician, who had never before 
ent at an assembly of the kind, rec 
civilities of his fair hostess, and her 
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e loviiff Uttli tyea qfhiMfoir inUrtainer 
adi mn Unpreauan whieh nevtr could he 
from ki$ ortcutf and immediately dcpart- 
atakiod friend, who was accompiany- 
1 home, whispering in his ear, as they 
lassioffthe stairs, that he had paid the 
f ery Ul compliment, by telling her that 
)s were little, for that little eyes were 
(ally understood by the whole sex to be 

defect. Nicole, mortified to an extreme 

mistake he had thus innocently made, 
lolvinff to apologize to the lady whom 
ceiyed he bad offended, returnea abrupt- 
he company, and entreated her, with 
umility, to pardon the error into which 
afusion had betrayed him, of imputing 
ng like liUUntu to so high, so elegant, 
inguished a character, declaring that he 
rer beheld tuchjvnt torre eyes, mehfint 
ip8, tuehfine large Aanoe, or so fine and 
I person altogether , in the whole course 
life! 

professional pursuits of students confine 
uring the early periods of life, to retire- 
nd seclusion, and prevent them, in gen- 
om attempting to mix in the society of 
rid until age, or professional habits, have 
3d them unfit for this scene. Discour- 
f the neglect they experience, and by 
icule to which they are exposed, on their 
Toduction into active life, from perse- 

in their attempts to shake off the un- 
nanner they have acquired^ they imme- 

shrink from the displeasing prospect in- 
r original obscurity, in despair of ever at- 
the talents necessary to render them 
>le to the elegant and gay. There are, 
,8ome men, who, on attempting to chsmge 
m and rational enjoyments ol a rcXxt^di 
dJoua life for the more lively and \o^\i^-> 
'easureg of pubiio society, perceive XVve 

and maxima of the world so Tepu|^ii«iA 
Principles, and so disagreeable to \2ki<^vx 



( 



have exhausted all that they poss 

instruction or entertainment; 

would, lik^ empty bottles, or squ 

be thrown asiae with disregard 

with contempt, as persons no loi 

contributing te companionable p 

there are others, of sounder ser 

judgment, who gladly relinquish 

■emblies of public life, and jo^ 

the sweet and tranquil scenes of* 

because they seldom meet aa:< 

dates for public approbation, a si 

al capable of enjoying a just th< 

ing a rational reflection ; but, on 

have to encounter a host of vain, 

tenders to wit and learning, who 

er, like the anarchs of insurrecti 

with noise and violence, the prog 

and the exertions of reason. 

Sentiments like these too freq 
from the circles of society charai 
knowledge and of distinguished 
from whose endowments mankf 

<*f»ivft hnth inntriip.finn nnH f)*lirrl 
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tbe mannen of the world. An acquaintance 
with the living cbaractera and manners of the 
world, teaches the mind to direct its powers to 
their proper and roost nseful points : exhibits 
the means and furnishes the instraments, by 
which the best exertions of virtue can attain 
her ends -, gives morals their brighest color, 
taste its highest refinement, and truth its fair- 
est objects. The wisest and best philosophers 
have acknowledged the obligations they were 
under to society for the knowledge they ac- 
quired in its extensive, though dangerous 
school, and have strongly recommended the 
study of mankind, by viewing all the various 
classes with a discriminating eye, as tlie best 
means of becoming acquainted with the beau- 
ties of virtue, and the deformities of vice, and, 
of course, as the best meanisi of discovering the 
true road to earthly happiness ; for — 

Virtue, Immortal virtue ! born to please, 
The child of nature and the source of ease, 
Bids every bliss on human life attend ; 
To every rank a kind and faithful friend ; 
Inspirits nature 'midst the scenes of toil, 
8mooth.4 languor's cheek, tc bids fell want recoil ; 
Shines from Che mitre with unsullied rays, 
Glares on the crest, and gives tbe star to blaze : 
Supports distinction, spreads ambition's wings, 
Forms saints of queens, and demi-gods of kings ; 
O'er grief, oppression, envy, scorn, prevails, 
And makes a cottage greater than Versailles. 

A free, open, unconstrained intercourse with 
mankind has also the advantage of reconciling 
v» to the peculiarities of others, and of teach- 
ing us the important lesson how to accommo- 
date oar minds and manners to such principles, 
opinions, and dispositions, as may differ from 
Mr^wn. The learned and enlightened can- 
Bot maintain an intercourse with the iWvXet^V.^, 
9i^oat exercising nn extraordinary degtce o^ 
patience, conceding many points wh\c\\ a^\»e^x 
«9sto«/, and forbearing to feel those VvUXe 
'^'fKfag so adherent to characlera w\\«Y\^n< 



whom 1 glory to can ooui s 
my friend, OMorves, with th 
crimination of a critic, in hi< 
Writings and Genius of I 
compositions of that great 
character are totally free fror 
and parade of erudition, wl 
disfigure the writings of oth> 
feat their intended effect 1 
renders the most abstract p 
familiar. He conveys his in 
ing narrations, lively adven 
OMerrations ; and while his 
the hearty by the friendly i 
to talM in the concerns of r 
instils into his mind the s 
of morals and good policy, 
the handmaid to reason in 
to science, and penetrates 
through the medium of the 
cret charm pervades every 
He rivets the attention by t 
observations, and relieves i 
pleasing images with which 
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knowledge in solitude; but it is in society alone 
that he can learn bow to render it useful. Be- 
fore be can instruct the world, he must be en- 
abled to view its fooleries and vices with caiin 
inspection; to contemplate them without anger. 
as the unavoidable consequences of hum;in in- 
firmity ; to treat them with tenderness ; and to 
avoid exasperating the feelings of those wIkisi^ 
depravity he is attempting to correct. A mor- 
al censor, whose disposition is kind and benev- 
olent, never suffers his superior virtue, knowl- 
edge, or talents, however great they may be. 
to offend the feelings of others ; but, like Soc- 
rates, he will appear as if he were receiving; 
himself the instruction he is imparting, ft is 
a fine observation of the celebrated Cloetlie. 
that kindness is the golden chain by which so- 
ciety is bound together ; those who have had 
the happiness to converse with that extraordin- 
ary man, must have perceived the anxieiv 
with which he endeavors to temper the strongtli 
of his genius by the mildness and amenity vi 
his conversation. 

Men of letters, however awkward the habits 
of seclusion may have rendered them, woukl. 
I am convinced,, be, in general, if not alway-:. 
treated with great politeness and attention! it 
they would be careful to treat others with tlif^ 
common candor which humanity requires, and 
with that indulgence and affability whicii truo 
liberality of sentiment will ever dictate ; but 
hovfew, alas! are there who, by complacen- 
cy and condescension, entitle themselves t(> 
the kindness and civility of which they stand 
■o much in need, and so arrogantly expect I 
How is it possible for those who arc vigilantly 
anxious to depress the rising merit ofotht.Ts. 
ever to gain their friendship or esteem '\ f t'vfttvvS,- 
flhip can on)/ be acquired by an open, svucoto,, 
liberal, and manly conduct ; but Vie wUo^o. 
breast is Slled with envy and ^ea-Vouv^-j, \v\vo 
cautiously examinea, before he speaks, evex^ 
'^Vol^'ir ^^ ^^^^^'^S' lest his longuii ^\\ov:i> 
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ry that thay ihoold know that it tends more 
ennoble the aentiments of the mind, and 
laise the feelinga of the heart, than their mo 
pacceaafUl reaearches to discover somethii 
before unheard of in the regions of science, an 
which they parane with as much avidity as i 
troth were liable to decay, unless sustained b^ 
the aid of novelty. 

It is justly and beautifully said by one of the 
apocryphal writers, that afaith/ul friend is the 
medieint qf l^t. A variety of occasions happen , 
when, to pour forth the heart to one whom we 
love and trust, is the chief comfort, perhaps 
the only relief we can enjoy. Miserable is he 
who, shot up wiUiin the narrow inclosure of 
selfish interest, has no person to whom he can 
at all times with full confidence, expand h'w 
soul. But he who can only feel an affection 
for suoh as listen continually to the suggestions 
of vanity, as applaud indiscriminately the im- 
aginary prodigies of his wit, or never contradict 
the egotism of his opinions, is totally unfit 
for friendship, and utterly unworthy of respect. 
It is men of learning and of retired habits. 
who are most likely to adopt this disengaging 
iliapoiition. There are, I am sorry to say 
\t, many men, distinguished in the paths of 
leience, who effect to possess the most refined 
•naibility, and whose tongues are continually 
roclaiming the virtues of benevolence, but 
ho, when they are called upon to practise 
oae virtues in behalf of some distressed com- 
nion, turn a deaf ear to the appeal, form aomc 
9r excuse, or not interfering, and, if pressed 
some forward with some promised assistance, 
y to afford it, because the unhapy sufferer 
neglected to approve of some extrava^nt 
tectnre, or to adopt all the visionax^f ivo\\oxv& 
Utopian eyatema they may have ^ibxev^^. 
rfto negJecta to perform the cornxnoiv c;\i^^^ 
fJife, because his idle vamty ma^ \w«^ 
fended by the neglect or indiffevctkC© ^ 
paniona, will never find, and ©«»» 



ot concuiaiing me leasc regaro ur < 
very approach is dreaded as mucl 
lence or a famine. £?ery man of 
will Bhun this false ambition of gi 
ity by forced applause j because h 
diately perceive, that instead of 
hearts of his auditors, he only exp 
to the ridicule, and loses all cba 
esteem. 

The disadvantages, however, wl 
characters have been described t 
from habits of solitary seclusion, 
lecting the manners of society, ] 
indiscriminately applied. It is th 
surly pedant, who sits silently ii 
study, and endeavors to enforce a 
genius in opposition to nature, wb 
mean and unworthy arts of jealouf 
and dishonest praise. Far diffen 
happy, and honorable life of him ' 
to the cultivation of a strong u 
and the improvement of a feel 
enabled, by his application and gen 
the taste of the age by his libera 
to look on his equals without jea 
superiors with admiration ; and, 
olence, to feel for the multitude 
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severes in the cause ortratb with cheerful rec- 
titade ead ▼irtooas dignity ; whose intellec- 
taai resources satisfactorily supply the absence 
, ofsociety; whose capacious mind enables him 
to increase his stores of useful knowledge ; 
whoee discriminatioff powers enable him to 
elucidate the subject ne explores ; who feels as 
• ' great a delight in promoting the beneficial dis- 
coveries of others, as in executing his own ^ 
^ and who regards his professional contempora- 
' ries, not as jealous rivals, but as generous 
friends, striving to emulate each other in the 
voble pursuits of science, and in the laudable 
. task ofendeavoring to improve the morals of 
mankind. 
xT » Characters of this description, equally ven- 
:: erable and happy, are numerous in Europe, 
both within and without the shades of academ- 
^- ic bowers, and afford examples which, notwith- 
standing the tribe of errors and absurdities sol- 
V.^^ude occasionally engenders, should induce 
^ men of worldly pleasures to repress the antipa- 
thies they are in general inclined to feel against 
persons of studious and retired lives. 

—0000 — 

CHAPTER IV. 
Tht influinct qfwUUtde on the imagination. 



\ 



V 



The powers of imagination are great ; and 
the effects produced by them, under certain cir- 
cumstances, upon the minds of men of warm 
and sensible tempers, extraordinary and sur- 
prising. Multitudes have been induced, by 
pertoroed imaginations, to abandon the gay 
and cheerful haunts of men, and to seek, in 
dreary desolation, comfort and repose. To such 
extremes has thi» faculty, when diatonedk,\i\iT- 
riedjta unhappy subjects, that Ibe^ Yivj^ eiv- 
dared the eevereat mortification, demed ti^^ixv- 
MeJweM the common benefits of natuTe, eiL^<i^^^ 



caretuiiy ezpiorea; and tbe eztravagancieB ai 
traced up to their real aoarce, the natural oi 
ganization of man. The wild ideaa of the hei 
mit Anthony, who, in hia gloomy retreat, fai 
cled that Beelzebub appeared to him in th 
form of a beautiful female, to torture his lenie 
and ()isturb his repose, originated in bis nato. 
al character and aisposition. His distempere 
fancy conjured up a fiend, which, in fact, e: 
isted in his unsubdued passions and incontinei 
desires. 

From the enchanting cup 

Which fancy holds to all, the unwary thirst 
Of youth oft swallows a Circaan draught, 
That sbods a baleful tincture o*er the eye 
Of reason, till no longer he discerns, 
And only lives Co err: then revel forth 
A furious ban d,hhat spurn him from the tbnm 
And all is uproar. Hence the fever*d heart 
Pants wjth delhrious hope for tinsel charms. 



. ...itiugn lue inediu 
^.»«wauiiity ; but the imagination enipioys 
IQ raising ansubstantial images, and pot 
ing the form of thinprs unknown in nature 
foreiga to truth. It has, indeed, like incii 
the power of reviving in the mind the i 
which, after having been imprinted there, 1 
disappeared ; but it differs from that facult; 
altering, enlarging, diversifying, and frequi 
ly distorting the subjects of its power. 

It bnilien forth the form of things unknown, 
And leives lu airy noUiiuuA 
A iucal liubiiuiiun and a iiaiuc. 

But the irregular and wild desires which sci 
upon the mind through the avenues of an '.i 
tamed fancy and disordered imagination, ; 
not exclusively the produce of solitude. Ti 
choice of wisdom or folly is offered to us in " 
places, and under every circumstance ; but ^',] 
mind of man is unhappily prone to that whic 
is least worthy of it. I shall therefore ende-i 
vor to show, by some general observalioi..><, n 
what instai.ccs solitude is most likely to c:e\' 
those flights of imagination which misleail \h 
mind and corrupt the heart. 

Imagination is said to be the simple anrt'- 
hension of corporeal oNJ^"*- 



«ioa, imagination, when she first 
ercise her powers, seizes on sor 
real nature of which the mind \ 
scure idea, tod for want of trac 
all its conmions and dependen 
reason into the darkest paths o 
wild conjectures, and extravag 
which have issued from this soi 
merable. The imagination recc 
pulse with eagcmeRR, while thep 
around her splendid throne, ob« 
dictates. They act, indeed, recipr 
other. The imagination pours a 
contrary ideas into the mind, an 
gards or reconciles their incon< 
voice of the calm inquirer, reasoi 
of being heard amidst the tumul 
vorite image is animated and ei 
glowing fire of the passions, 
mains to control or reyulate, muc 
due, this mental ray, which inflai 
soul, and exalts it into the fervo 
asm, hurries it into the extrav; 
perstition ; or precipitates it int 
frenzies of fanaticism, 

The powerful tumult reigns in 
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I objact, (ba noTal^ of which awikani »t- 
>D, Ihe truth of which flxai tba nodar- 
iag, and the paadeuc of which, by fiiiag 
ukcj, cDgigflB Iha Kid of everj paaaioD, 

kroEPptB iha mind to the hivhait nodeitak- 
A juit and right))' formed eotbngitam ia 
lad ID raaioD, and lupported bj Ditani, 



eiplared regioi 



r ejeg, that common undeiatudiiiga an 

o\ oonlBmpl, onlj beEBQie thej are inea- 
I of CDcnprehendini hla rail cbaracterj 
rhile aome bow to him u nn eilraordiDaiy 

I'ha power* of enihuiia>m, howoier, whan 



idaed, who have posteeBed themaeUea 

iiidered aa nupircd, and thnir great 

:ila, and augiaiiied bj enerfriea ofa di- 
luper-mundane osture. Certain il ia, 
>wfl to the apirit of enlhuaiaam what- 
reat in art, lublime in tcience, or no- 
be human character; and the etegtdt 
laaphic lord Shaftibury, while he ridi- 
I abaurditiee of this wondarfiilly pow- 
I eiwnaive quality, admila thai it ia 



eatlf pcrfurmed by he 

•ratori, and eien philoaophera Ihemaalvea : 

of groBB teniiitlii]', would not qnit the 
- loeaei of lumuituoua dieaipslion, Ki4 lo- 
viib joy and gladn«as to aoVitari a\iai«, 

bower or tranquillity, and Iho ?<wiaVivti 
•■e, to majeatic foreaUf and to lei^^v 



• ^ m^^%^tM\* 



■olitade, is certainlj the most lik 
inapiring the mind with trae ent 
leading genius to her most ezal 
but the attempt it dangerous. T 
men in whose minds airy notions i 
times tyrannize. '' To indulge tl 
fiction/' says a celebrated writer, 
imagination out upon the wing, 
sport of those who delight too mi 
speculation. When we are alone 
always busy ; the labor of ezcogi 
violent to last long ; the ardor of 
sometimes give way to idleenss 
He who has nothing external that 
him, must find pleasure in his oi( 
and must conceive himself what he 
who is pleased with what he is? 1 
patiates in boundless futurity, anc 
all imaginable conditions that wh 

E resent moment he should most des 
is desires with impossible enjoy] 
confers upon his pride unattainable 
The mind dances rrom scene to sc 
ail pleasures in all nnt«K;»."«: — 
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WfiOM^indi iBtiOM ditpoCie : tei Betioai 
jim ^ 6nn$m ailrMlHiM^IUM opWoiM As- 
^w the Biad, and fife pdb«M is dffMMtaf 
tu# OffofuMnith. ThUi itoMof th#daii- 
• •fMlitude? 
9mm obMnrttioM lead «t loooMidertfae 



wmttmr of tlie foMUotl ^Unnauj, wko fbtla, 
I Hm lutpmr •mthwiut, the Mne agitttioA of 
liM, end the Mme iBflammation of nund ; 
Mthe Ibelingi of ooe tre fomded ' miciii 
Niriedae, trath, and Mtote, so the feeliegi 
Jm other ere the remit of igBoraaee ead ep- 
f md ell the glittoring meteon of hie braie 

WBtttM of impoatiire end deeeptioo. Of 
lepeeieB of entliatiasniy Mr. Loeke gives the 
ewiag dceeription : ** in ail am, men ie 
SHI nehuieholy has mixed with osfOtieB, or 
ooe eoaceit of themtelTes has raised then 
> en O|»iaioii of a greater familiaritr with 
i, uid e nearer admittance to hisnvors, 
■ to nfforded to othen, haye often flatlSfed 
Mselfee with a peranasioa of an immediate 
•ftonrse with the Deitj, and freoeent oom- 
■ieiitioB with His divine apkit Their' minds 
i(lliiis prepared, whnlsver gronndley ^in- 
t ee w ss to settle itself atrongiy npon tiie fatt- 
en is an illanination from tM Spirit of God, 
1 whatever odd action they ted in them- 
ese n strong inclination to do, that impulse 
Npehided to be acaU or direotioi^ from tteav- 
i aad must be obeyed 3 it is a eommission 
m, i^ove, and they cannot err in exeeoting 

m» speoioi of enthusiasm, though arising 
m the eoneeit of a warm and overweening 
iMp works, when it once geta footing more 
mmlly on the persuasions and tenoni of 

• Ibaa either reason, revelation, or both to- 
iMr I men being fbrwardhr obedient to all 
I Wpehiiis ^f receive from themiehres*'* 

• - witaatio imager, indeed, wbieYi lib« V^- 
tf W! Aif imflgjontion creetea, au\kda«n >Eiv& 
torn, mtd d^atrojm the beat effee^ons o^ ^^^» • 



uopnncipled syitems of politics f 
which have been of Ute years obtrn 
world, and in which good sense is 
and true science disgraced. 

The growth of fanaticism, whet 
political, religious, or scientific, is n< 
exclusively to anj age or country ; 
of it have been but too plentifully sc 
the regions of the earth ; and it is aln 
ly baneful and injurious in whatever 
■pring. Every bold^ turbulent and 
spirit, who has sufficient artifice to ii 
passions of the inconstant multitude 
ment he calls the demon of fanatic 
aid, becomes troublesome, and frequc 
gerous, to the government under 
lives. Even the affectation of this 
but pernicious quality, is able to pn 
mentations, highly detrimental to the 
society. In the very metropolis of G 
ain, and among the enlightened inha 
that kingdom,lord George Gordon, ii 
sent age, was enabled, by assuming the 
tical appearance of piety, and standin 



^^(^odiied, books dispersed 
.., .^ Miort, every method takea to inflame 
the satl of the people. These attempts being 
totally neglected by government, and but fce- 
hlj raaitled by the more liberal minded in the 
eoanCry, produced all their effects. A furious 
ipirit of oigotry and persecution soon showed 
itaelf^ ind broke out into the most outrafreous 
tots of violence against the Papists at Edin- 
hai^, Glasgow, and elsewhere ', but as gov- 
•cniB^nt did not think it advisable to repress 
thbi epirit by force, the just and benevolent 
, , iateBtioaa of the legislature were laid aside. 
' The MiceesBful resistance of the zealots in Scot- 
lud to any relaxation of the penal laws against 
Qm P^eta, seems to have given the first rise 
to tfae Protestant Association in England 3 for 
•boat the same time bills were dispersed, and 
^vertisements inserted in the newspapers, 
iaTiting those who wished well to the cause to 
Umte under that title ; and lord George Gor- 
don, who had been active at the head of the 
Haloontents in Scotland, was chosen their pre- 
ident. The ferment was suffered to increase 
ming a course of several years. His lordship 
■as a member of the senate; and his extraor- 
oary conduct in the house, the frequent in- 
rruption he gave to the business '^^ - 
*nt. as well as thp ""' 



and showing their TepreBenuii^/pe^ 
were determined to preserve tbet 
freedom with their lives ; that, for 
would run all hazards with the pe^ 
the people were too lukewarm to ^ 
a^s with him, when their conscienCf 
country called them forth, they mi 
other president, for that he wouU 
candidly, he was not a lukewarm mc 
and that, if they meant to spend the 
mock debate, and idle opposition, 
get another leader. This speech w 
with the loudest applause, and his lo 
moved the foliowinff resolution : 
whole body of the Protestant Ass* 
attend in St. George's Fields, on I 
at ten o*clock in the morning, to 
their president to the House of Con 
delivery of the Protestant petitic 
was carried unanimously. His lo 
informed them, that if less than is 
and of his fellow>citizens attendee 
d^, he would not present their p 
«« Fridav. the 2d day of 



-1. 



! 



s 
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to vote for the repeal of this obnoxious act : 
olhcrs they insulted in the most indecent and 
insolent manner. They took possession of all 
tlie avenues up to the very doors of both houses 
of parliament, which thf y twice attempted to 
f(Nce open, aud committed many outrages on 
Ae persons of the members. .Nor were they 
dispersed, or the remaining members able to 
Jeave their seats, until a military force arrived. 
The houses were adjourned to 19th of June. 
Bat BO dreadful a spectacle of calamity and 
berror was never known in any age or coun- 
try, as that which the metropolis of England 
exhibited on the evening ana the day which 
■Qcceeded this seditious congregation. These 
Htonishing effects produced by the real or pre- 
tended fanaticism of a simple individual, suffi- 
dently display the power of this dangerous 
^dUy, when artfully employed to inflame the 
passions of the unthinking multitude. But it 
M worthy of observation, that while this incen'> 
diary sustained among his followers the charac- 
twof apious patriot, of a man without the small- 
•ttspot or blemish ; of being, in short, the roost 
vhlaous guardian of the established religion of 
the country, he regularly indulged his holy fer- 
fon, and sanctified appearances, every even- 
mg, in the company of common prostitutes^ or 
jwofessed wantons. 

The fire of fanaticism is, indeed, so subtile- 
]y powerful, that it is capable of inflaming the 
eoidest mind. The mildest and the most ra- 
tional dispositions have been occasionally in- 
jured by its heat. The rapidity of its progress 
eertainly depends, in a great degree, on the 
Bature of the materials on which it acts ; but, 
like every dangerous conflagration, its first ap- 
pearances should be watched, and every means 
lakeji to extingaiah its flames. TYie eiVvck.c.- 
b'on ia perhaps, most happily and TeadW'^ ^%«cX- 
§d by tboae coanierncWoii^ which lYie co\ftTawcv. 
oecupationa, and daily daties of Wfe ^xo^\Ji^« 
•fl the mind, when judiciously op^oae^ \.o ^ 



'"bed" ^h?." I'L'"" t^^'^ 
of that city, ;S' "??"?•.:'?'?» 



•roai"ii£f»Sr 

»erey of the offelded Dertv" i '.' 

which hVdaW t/.t'"'^' '.»'«"'' 
tha -«_.:. ~'v.'»'" required. «/, 
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the holy Francis ofAssisi. was in some doj''^- 
similar ; excepting that the madness of tn.s 
fanatic continued throughout his lite, wii:le 
the delirium of Fothergill lasted but a ouy 
This saint was born at Assisi, in the province oi 
Umbria, in the year 1182. His real name of 
baptism was John; but, on account of the fa- 
cility with which he acquired the French lari- 
gpase, so necessary at that time in Italy, es- 
pecially for the business for which he wa.<( i.i- 
tended, he was called Francis. He is saia t(< 
have been born with the figure of a cros-* ou 
his right slioalder, snd to have dreamt that he 
was designed by heaven to promote the inter- 
ests of that holy sign. His disposition wa? 
naturally mild, his comprehension quick. h:s 
feelings acute, his manners easy, his imagini- 
tion vivid, and his passions inordinately waruri 
A careless and unrestrained indulgence of th< 
propensities of youth had led him into a varie- 
ty of Vicious habits and libertine extravagan- 
cies, until the solitude to which a fit of sick- 
ness confined him, brought him to a recollec- 
tion, and forced him to reflect upon the dan- 
gerous tendency of his past misconduct. HiS 
uiind started with horror at the dreadful sceiu' 
bis retrospection presented to his view ; 'an-A 
he resolved to quit the company of his former 
associates, to reform the protligacy of his hlV , 
to restore his character, and to save, by poni- 
tence and prayer, his guilty soul. These seri- 
ous reflections wrought so powerfully on hi<4 
dejected mind, that he fell into an extravacrr^r.t 
kind^of devotion, more resembling madne«<> 
than religion. Fixing on a passage in St. Mat- 
thew, in which our Savior desires his apostles 
to ** provide neither gold nor silver, nor brass in 
their parses } nor script for their journey ; nei- 
ther two coats, neither shoes, nor y el Blades. \\^ 
was Jed tocotuider a voluntary* and ab^o\\i\v. 
poreHy as ih9 essence of the g08pe\, ^w^ ^^ 
fretcnbe thiB poverty as a sacred Tu\e , V)o\\v \to 
Miatelfand to the few who followed Vitu. Wt 
Vol JI. 6 



prepared to provide bim will 
place of confinement, until time 
iiuen should restore him to hi 
but the saint, having been info 
titer's friendly intention, declir 
care, and quitting his house, soi 
in the palace of the bishop < 
diocesan immediately sent to th 
fugitive, and, af\er hearing him 
ject of his right to provide for 1 
son, he turned calmly to the si 
him to reply. The son imme 
the tattered garments which he 
castinff them with scorn and im 
feet of his astonished parent, ex< 
tdke back all your property. Yc 
fliy earthly father : huthene^f 
you ; for I own no faHier^ but 
^k^ven.'* The bishop, either rca 
delighted with this unnatural ra 
enthusiast, threw his own mantle 
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liut had corrected the eztraTagtncie* of 
erheated imagination , by a cool and ten»- 
I exerciae of hie reason, by atodying, like 
alebrated phyaician we have jaat mei»- 
[, aoine liberal science, he might, with 
lents he poaaesaed, have become a really 
. member of aociety. But theae wild 
I, if auffered to grow to any height, cannot 
'arda be easily eradicated; and even 
Tgtll, if'he had livid^ike Francia,in an ago 
lerstitioaa delusion, and had been encoar- 
;o believe the truth of his fanatic conce[>- 

hia temporary frenzy might have contin- 
irough life ; and his character, instead of 
revered aa a promoter of an useful science, 
been held up by an ignorant multitude ta 
ontempt and ridicule of posterity. 
I yacancy of solitude, by leaving the mind 
own ideas, encourages to a great ezceaa 
wild and eccentric sallies of the imagin- 
He who haa an opportunity to indulge, 
at interruption or restraint, the delight-^ 
Bainga of an excursive fancy, will aoon 
all reliah for every other pleaaure, and 
ct every employment which tends to in- 
it the gratification of auch an enchanting, 
h dangeroua propensity. During the quH 

of a aequestered life, imagination uaurpa 
trone of reason, and all the feeble facuU 
f the mind obey her dictates, until her 

becomes despotic. If the high powers 
ercised on the agreeable appearances of 
e, and the various entertainments poetry, 
,ng, music, or any of the elegant arta are 
lie of affording, 

• • • • Tben the inexpressive strain 
iflbses Its encbantment ; &ncy dreams 
f sacred fountains, and elysian groves, 
od vales of bJiss; tbe inteUeciua\ Povi«t 
wda firom bia awful throne a wauA«T\tk%«u^ 
\damilea; the passiona, aently BmooUi?^VWS> 
k to divine repose, ana love and ^o) 
90 are waking. 



highly improved by edacfttioi 

initances, not been able to re 

feets of insteose Application, a 

edsoliUide. The learned 1 

doring a conrae of many yeai 

mind from all objects of aeni 

seatonable and salutary devo 

an nncontroUed licenae to his 

eied in the latter part of bit lU 

barietf com /and although 

friends with great courtesy an< 

f . oonversed upon subjects Dotl: 

devotion with great ease an< 

I eonld never afterwards be pi 

1 1 from home, lest, as he ezpresu 

8ion,.he should be pickea up i: 

swallowed by a fowl. 

The female mind is still more 
delusionsofdisordered fancy; f 
ings are more exquisite, their p 



ar mint, where Ifae lislerhood 
fliiineroui, one oftbose leoliided nur«>u WH 
Miietl Willi a stcanae impulae to new lika ■ 
nl ; that ■eveid aihera of ihe diui il ft •b«rl 
time roUowed iicr eiimple; ind tliet«lM|tk 
tliii unaccounUblo propeniitj bamin* t*""! 
Ihroaghoul thecarLveni; ilie whole ■htorkood 
yiined, at lUled fieriotU, in lbs pnatte* of 
mewing, and cDntiniied it Tor sBieril b*an. 
But or ail Ifae eitraordinary fuieie* reioidad of 
[he Ml, DODe can eicecd thatwfaioh tf Cvdu 

i>r Germaa;, dariae the lilteeath maaUtj. 
One ofthe nana who had long been wcladad 
frsin the liEhl ol' idbd, niw seiied wltk lb* 
Mrange propensity tn bite all her coui]Milaat ; 
Ud eitraotdiairy « it maj bbbih, ttii 4topo- 
■iiion ipread uatil ths n-bole houae wH iBb«»> 
ed with the aame rury. The accuunl, indeed, 

the walla of Ihe cmtrenl, and that thi dh«aw 
wu cODVeyed to such a degree from dMeMr M 
eloiitei'. throughout Gcrmaay, Hollaad, and 
lUlj, that Ihe priclica at leagth prenlM ID 
tnrf female conventin Cuiops. 

Theinalanceiof Ihe poniicioua inflMDM cf 
J total dereliction of society, may pnMiblj ap- 
pear to ths undeiElandiogB of Itie preMt g^^.• 
ention eitnvagtnt and incredible i M a»j 
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.viv»|nn;L iDio tbe cooduct of tl^0 i 
feMori of [every religioas syBtevif, ^ 
lamentable dangers to which they ex 
mental facultea, by ezclading thema 
the intercoaraes of rational iociety. 
prolific womb of solitude, sprang all 
terious ravings and senseless doctrii 
New Platonists. Tbe same cause d< 
monies and anchorites of the Christi 
to folly and fanaticism. Fakirs, Brai 
every other tribe of religioas enthuai 
inated from the same soiirM. By al 
the pleasures of society, and renoui 
feelings of nature, they sacrificed rei 
the altar of superstition, and supplied 
with ecstatic lancies, and melancholy 
There is nothing more evident, than 
holy religion, in its original constitut 
set so far apart from all refined spec 
that it seemed in a manner diametri< 
posite to them. The great founder i 
tianity gave one simple rule of life to 
but his disciples, anxious to indulge t 
al vanity of the human miod- mnA n 
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contending partiei. Fanaticitm, with all 
train of visions; prophecies, dreams, charms, 
Bcles and exercises, succeeded : and spirit- 
feats, of the most absurd and ridieulous na- 
i, were performed in monasteries, or up and 
rn, by their mendicant or itinerant priests, 

ghostly missionaries. Solitude impressed 
principles apon which these extrava{[ancies 
e founded, with uncommon force on rile 
gination ; and the mind, working itsejf 
• holy fervors and inspirations, give birth 
tew extravagancies. The causes which op- 
ited on the minds of men to produce such 
calous effects, acted with double force on 
ardent temper, warm imaeination, and ex> 
live sensibility of the female world. That 
ch was mere fantasy with the one sex, be- 
le frenzy with tb» other. Women, indeed,, 
according to the opinion of Plato, the nurses 
anaticism ; and their favorite theme is that 
ch has been disnified by the appellation of 
ublime paationfor poetry ; an ardent refin- 
love of heaven 3 but which, in fact, is only 
natural effects of the heart, swollen intu- 
•ce^tly by an unreined, prolific, and too ar- 
t imagination. Instances of this kind arc- 
severable in all the accounts that have been 
•lished of the holy fervors of these penitents, 
ticularly in those of Catharine of Siedna, 
Joan of Cambray, of Angelina of Foligny, 
Jdatilda of Saxony, of Maria ofthelncarna- 
1, of Mary Magdalen of Pazzio, of Gertrude 
Saxony, and many others. The celebratetl 
nelle, who was born in the year 1606, at 
spenac, in the diocese of St. Male, and who 
d at Vannes in the year 1671, possessed gree% 
sooal beauty, a quick and lively mind, anci 
uncommon tenderness of heart. Her pa- 
ts whu were honest and industriona villa^- 
placed her as a menial servanlVii V\\^Vq^^v^ 

neighboring gentleman, vi'\\)ki N«\i^tGi ^c: 
I for £ve-anci-thirty years m Vtie -^i^oX^^ < 
most exemplary ^^^ij. ^»^ ^V\J.VW^^ 



J Mi«««ibBU uuectea L 

astonished youth, that, if is said 
line sister, who has written thelif 
luminary of French sanctity, undc 
Tht school for the love of Uodf h< 
mediately enamored with the beai 
ion, and renonncin|( the pomps ao 
the world, entered into a monaster 
time that his holy companion the 
to withdraw from future obttervat 
convent of Vannes, where she de 
mainder of her life and died, as it 
of an excess of divine love. The } 
of Armelle bad been passed in aim 
tiudc ; for her occupation at the ho 
Hhc was placed by her parents, v 
entirely to the kitchen, and she 1: 
any other intercourse than with il 
It appears, however, from the hit 
Ufc. that she was from her child! 
aively fond of reciting an ave or 
and wht'« **'* — '■ ' 



sal pOinW or ralieioD ; and enlhuiwin, on Ihe 
Dlliec, dicccling uieir whole sttentjoii to inlat- 

wilh Ibe epiciiual world ; whila aeilber tbe OM 
nor the oiher bad paid BufliGinitiegird lathe 
great inariUutic^Df the CbrMuTife. Bot, 
nioning wilh inlempetoto eagerMn from Ibese 
twogreal abusea otrvligion, manbiTe neglect- 
ed lo DbHrvelbil there are eHrainei opiKiiilv 
t« each of lliem, into which they are in hazard 
of pre cipi latin g tlieinEclriii. Tnni the borror 
ofiuperslitioD haisomotiin^s nuhedao far as 



fornw ot wonbip, in 
iFGod. It bu alsd 
I, in tht main, ar« 
Qt'flKMlDeii, otnerf' 




0tv**uj,auu coninDotes to the pre 
its richest and most valuable fraits. 
who has acquired the happy art of c 
solitude the charms of nature, and o: 
the powers of fancy without impair] 
culty of reason* 

.... Whatever adorns 
The princely dome, the column, and t> 
The breathing marble, and tt^e sculptured 
Beyond the proud possessor's nanow clai 
His happy breast enjoys. For him the sp 
Distils her dews, and from the silken gem 
Irs lucid leaves unfolds : for him the hau4 
Of autumn tinges every fei tile branch 
With blooming gold, and blushes like the 
Each passing hour sheds tribute from her 
And still new beauties meet his lonely wa 
And loves unfelt attract him. Not a breea 
Flies o*er the meadow ; not a cloud imbib« 
The setting sun's effulgence ; not a strain 
From all the tenants of the warbling shade 
Ascends, but whence his bosom can partal 
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ncMt geoertl qrmptoms of approaching melan- 
6tko\j. The heart, on which felicity was used 
to ait enthroned, becomea senaeleaa to the touch 
of pleaaore ; the airy wiog of high delight sinks 
proetrate to tiie earth on broken pinions : and 
care and anxiety, chagrin, and regret, load the 
mind with distempering ideas, and render it 
eheerlesB and forlorn. The dawning sun and 
heaTan lighted day give no pleasure to the sick- 
ened aensea of the unhappy sufferer. His 
only pleasare is to ** commune with his own 
griefk;'' and for this purpose he seeks some 
gloomy glen, 

** Where bitter boding melancholy reigns 

O'er heavy sighs and care disorder 'd tbougbts.*' 

Bat a mind'thna disposed, however it may for 
a time console its sorrows, by retiring from the 
world, thereby becomes more weak and help- 
less. Solitude, in such cases, increases the 
disorder, while it softens its^effects. To eradi- 
cate the seeds of this dreadful malady, the im- 
ogination should be impressed with some new, 
contrary, and more powerful bias than that 
which sways the mind, which can only be turn- 
ed from its course of thought by shifting the 
object of its reflection, and giving entrance to 
new desires. A melancholy mind therefore, 
shoold be weaned by degrees from its disposi- 
tion to solitude, should be aereeably interrupt- 
ed in its musings, and be induced to relish the 
varying pleasures of the world. But, above 
all, those scenes and subjects which have any 
connexion, however remotely, with the cause 
of the complaint, must be cautiously avoided. 
The seeds of this dreadful malady are, in gen- 
eral, very deeply planted in the constitution of 
the patient, however accidental X\\e c\t^\i\cv- 
etMaccB may be when relieved ftotn ^ta o^\tx<^%- 
9ioo,iB, if left to itself, always in ^an^et qI x^ 
Japgiag into its former habit. TVivb e\tcvx'« 
$taaee aloatf ia sufficieAt to Bhow kiow uxv^w^' 
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; or to infiiM from the ejet of fesMlo 
ity new liA into tbetr drooping loiili. Cer- 
tain it if. thtt noat adnuitagM may be deriTed 
by detaching tne mind from those objects by 
which it is tortared and consamed ; hat to run 
indiscriminately, and with injodicioos eager- 
nesSy into the pnrsnit of pleasures, without any 
predisposition to enjoy them, may rather tend 
to angment than diminish the disease. 

The eye of melancholy Tiews eveiy object 
OB its danest and most unfayorable side, and 
apfwehendsl disastrons consequences from oto- 
Tf oeenrrence. These gloomy perceptions, 
which increase as the feelings become more in- 
dolent, and the constitution more morbid, bring 
on habitnal noeasiness and chagrin {upon the 
mind, and render every injury, howeyer small 
and trifling it may be, irksome and insupport- 
able. A settled dejection ensues: and the 
miserable patient avoids every scene in which 
his mnsingpB may be liable to interruption ; the 
few enjoyments he is yet capable of feeling in 
any degree impeded ; or which may call npon 
him to moke the slighest exertion; and by 
withdrawing himself from society into solitude, 
nei^ecls the exercises and recreations by which 
his disease might be relieved. Instead of en- 
deavoring to enlighten the dark; gloom which 
involves his mind, and subdues his soul, by re- 
garding with a favorable eye all that sives a 
tme value and high relish to men of sound 
minds and lively dispositions, he fondly follows 
the phantom which misleads him, and thereby 
sinks himself more deeply into the moody fanee 
dr irremediable melancholy : and if the bright 
reye of life and happiness penetrate by chance 
into the obscurity of his retreat, instead of feel- 
ing any satisfaction from the perception of 
cheerfulness and content he quarrels with the 
pometaor of titem, and converts \he\i etiy^^- 
ueatB into tabjecta of grievance, ul otddat \a 
vment bimself. 
UaikrorMble, liowcTer^ tti a drevr^ mA ^'^- 
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which ihake the tytteoa of valetodinary men ; 
nor feel any comptuion for the tortures which 
accompany a woanded and afflicted spirit, un- 
til the coBTubife frame proclaims the dreadful 
malady, or increasing melancholy sacrifices its 
-victim on the altar of self-dostraction. Tbo 
gay associates of the unfeeling world Tiew a 
companion safferinff under the worst of nature's 
avila, with cold indifference, or affected con- 
cern ; :or in the career of pleasure, overlook 
the miseries he feels, until they hear that ex* 
haoated wo has induced him to brave the an- 
ger of the Almigh^, and to rush from mortal 
misery, nncalled, ^into the awful presence of 
hia Creator. Dreadful state ! The secresy 
and silence, indeed, with which persons of this 
description conceal the pangs that torture their 
minds, is among the most dangerous symptoms 
of the disease. It is not, indeed, easy to hide 
from the anxious and atteniive eye of real 
friendship the feelings of the heart; but to tho 
careless and indifferent multitude of common 
acquaintances the countenance may wear the 
af^earance not only of composure, but even of 
nyety, while the soul is inwardly suffering 
the keenest anguish of unutterable wo. The 
celebrated Carlini, a French actor of great mer- 
it, and in high reputation with the public, for 
the life, whim, frollic and vivacity with which 
he nightly entertained the Parisian audiences, 
^plied to a physician, to whom he was not per- 
aoaaJly known, for advice, and represented to 
him Uiat he was subject to attacks of tho deep- 
est melancholy. The physician advised him 
to amuse his mind by scenes of pleasure, and 
particularly directed him to frequent the Italian 
Comedy; ''for continued he,'' yonr.distem- 

rier must be rooted indeed, if the acting of the 
ively Carlini does not remove it." '* Alas !^' 
exclaimed the unhappy patient, *' 1 am \}tv^ 
reij CMrlini whom you recommend teiq Vo %^% \ 
and while I am capable of fillinz Paiva ^\>^^ 
mirth and laughter, I am myself iVi«^c\iit\.^^ 
ictim of melancholy and chagrin.^' 
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■nil ioitsad of Bhielding iu votir; Sima 
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and nniwed, Bhrlnk' e>en from tlie preaenc 
kli fsllcm cresturei. Compvl; or evenr 
■criptin lieconiCa disnUD^ing to him; be dra 
the idea of Tiniting ; and ifhe <a induced 
qall th« domestic ulituds into which he ratii 
it if oalr when the ElociouKi but to him <4 
><T«, ligBt orii(|^enJ^i cDBGUled in ei' '~ 
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hikMopben io France, not only had entered 
ito eonfedency to deetroy hii glory nnd re- 
OM, but to take away bia life. On departing 
rom England, he passed through Amiens. 
rhiBre lie met with Gresset, who interrogated 
ioi about his miafortunea, and the controver- 
iaa in which he had been engaged ; but Rous- 
■ao only answered, '* You have got the art of 
Baking a parrot speak, but you are not yet pos- 
essed or the secret of giving lansuage to a 
tear :*' and when the magistrates of the city 
Irisbed to confer on him some marks of their 
Itteem, ho refuaed all their offers, and conaid- 
ired these pattering civilities like the insiHts 
rbich were lavished in the same form on the 
celebrated Sancho in the island of Barataria. 
(*o aueb extent^ indeed, did his disordered im- 
riaation carry him, that he thought one pari 
V the people looked upon him like Lazarillo de 
onnea, who, being fixed to the bottom of a 
b, wiUi only his head out of water, was car' 
td from one town to another to amuse the 
Igar. His bad health, a strong and me Ian • 
ily imagination, a too nice sensibility, a 
loufl disposition, joined with philosophic 
ity, and his uncommon devotion to solitude, 
led to prepossess him with those wrong and 
tnsical ideas. But it must bo confessed tiiat 
Dpposition he met with from different rankv 
ereons, at several periods of his life, was ' 
imely severe. He waa driven at one time 
France, in which he bad before been dia- 
iahed by his writings, and highly honored, 
lother time he was chased from Geneva^, 
ace of his nativity, and of his warmest 
on. He was exiled from Berne with dis- 
expelled, with some appearance of in- 
, from Neufchatel; and even banish> 
) his tranquil solitude on the borders of 
;e of Bienne. Hia dispo&'ilv^vi, \Jftftx^- 
avoid society, must not be etAivc^X"!} %>v- 
to bia melancholy d'lapoa'iXAOik*, iiC^TV\% 
>oi jtude to a mtaanthTOo'ic m\&^« ^'^' 
7 
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1, requires eiich an eilrnordmUT da^roe 
gf (brtiuide and paaaive courage n nw indi- 
viduala are found lo poiseia. Hii ftnll. ara 
ramembered. while the nonderful bloom and 
nneamman vigor of big genius, U« lbrfp>tten 
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under tbe prsaaDre ofcBliinily.in ahftneaa and 
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old nge. and the debility which ittandi'oi 
linued ill health, bad injured the tOM of his 
mind, orerpowcrd liia reason, sid parrerted 
hla feelioga to such a degree, as lo crean an al- 
OKMl lolal transforiailion of the chancter of the 
nan, and deprive him of hia identllji : but Ihia 
' degrading work ought, in candor, (0 be consid- 
ered ga a deplorable instance of ihe w«t.ta«a 
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activity. To use the popo 
this subject, " The sword t 
for the scabbard ;'' and the t 
are thereby exposed to muto 
Religious melancholy is, c 
tions of this dreadful diseasi 
and aggravated by solitude, 
of having irretrievably los 
and of being an object unw 
cession of our Saviour, inc 
mind, laboring under reliffi 
and the imagination being T 
tirely to its own workings, 
rora which such thoughts 
inspire. 

Her lash Tisiphone that mo 
The mind she scourges wit 
And to her aid, with many 
Calls her diie sisters from i 

These mutual tortures, e\ 
ed by the gloominess of sol 
ly still further increased b 
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•one, becomes extremely difficult to 
e pare aod ancootaminated tenets of 
isn faith furnishes, perhaps, the sur« 
es^ and when these balms of true 
e infused by such enlightened and 
mindk as Luther, TiTlotson, and 
most rational hope may be entertun 
Bdy recovery. The writings of those 
ers confirm the truth of the obserra- 
he deleterious gloom of superstition 
darker aspect in the shades of retire- 
they uniformly exhort the unhappy 
this religious error to avoid solitude 
It certain enemy of t^is dreadful ia- 

, however, is not the only soil in 
noxious weed springs up, spread- 
{ its baleful glooms : it sometime* 
th deeply-rooted violence in mindt 
retirement of every kind. In the 
my practice as a physician, I was 
n to attend a young lady, whose nat' 
ition had been extremely cheerfbl, 
ere fit of sickness damped her spir- 
idered her averse to all those lively 
vhich fascinate the youthful mind, 
ty of her frame, and the change of her 
re not sufficiently attended to in the 
s of her convaJescence. The anx- 
* mind was visible in the altered fea- 
r face ; and she was frequently heard 
I melancholy regret, that she had con- 
many hours in Uie frivolous, though 
amusements of the aee. Time in- 
almost imperceptible degrees, thefce 
of approaching melancholy 5 and at 
libitea themselves by penitential 
as of the sin she had committed with 
the most trifling actions of Yk«x\SSft> 
ib DO shadow of offence coxA^ "q^m- 
nd. A t the same lime 1 wn% «iv\^ 
rvtitious melancholy ^an nWnn^A^ 
indi cations of menXaV tensi|^ 
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Her mind became more cal 
her nerves recovered their 
when her intellectual powerf 
tioD to be acted on with eff 
counteracted the baleful efie 
by the wholesome infusion o 
restored by degrees, a lovei 
tuous woman, to her family ( 
Another instance of a sin 
red very recently, in which 
rienced all those symptome 
ctte the approach of religiou 
the completion of whose sc 
dency would quickly ha^e 
good fortune had notdepri 
▼ice of an ignorant and bigot 
hef friends, when I was call 
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dsngeroQ* condition of her health gave me 
great aniiety and concern; for whenever she 
wan left one moment to herself, ahd even in 
company, whenever she closed her eyes, a 
thoasand horrid spectres presented themselves 
to her disordered mind, and seemed ready to 
devour her from every corner of the apartment. 
I inqaired whether these imaginary spectres 
made any impression upon the Sections of her 
heart ; tot she answered in the negative, anti 
described the horrors which she felt from the 
sopposed fierceness of their eyes, and the threat- 
•Bidg geaticulations of their bodies. ^,1 en- 
deavored to compose her, by assuring her that 
they were the creatures of fancy, the wild chi- 
iMrae of a weakened brain ; that her long 
eoorae of ill health had affected her mind: and 
that, when a proper course of medicine, aietic 
regimen, and gentle exercise, had restored her 
strength, these dreadful appearances would 
give way to the most delightful visions. The 
eoane 1 pursued succeeded in a short time be- 
yond my most sanguine expectations, and 1 
railed hei; languid powers to health and hap- 
piness. But if she had confided the anxieties 
of her mind to her confessor, instead of her 

eiysician, the holy father would, in all proba- 
li^, have ascribed her gloomy apprehension 
to the machinationa of the devil, and have used 
■otbing but pure spiritual antidotes to destroy 
them, whicn would have increased the melan- 
choly, and possibly have thrown her into the 
darkest abyss of madness and despair. 

This grievous malady, indeed, is not the ex- 
elasire offspring of mistaken piety and reli^'- 
imis seal ; for it frequently invades minds pow- 
eifal by nature, improved by science, and as- 
sisCed by rational society. Health, learning, 
eonTsrsation, highly advantageous as vVve^ >^\i- 
qaettioaabJy are to the powers both of V\i« \>^^^ 
aad the mind, have in particuVar \ik«\A.iie«« , 
ieen found incBpable of resiatina iV^e \ii^u«ivc;« 
fintenae speooiation, an atrabuai'voua cotvs\\- 



but almost of lite lucn. ^-. ^ 
riod of four years, immediately antecadeni •» 
hit death, he lived (if aaoh a state oonld bs 
called existcDce) in continual misery; ezc«pC, 
indeed, at those short ictenrals when the retais- 
ing powers of his mind enabled him, by iJm 
employment of his pen, to eiperience a taa- 
porary relief. A long course of ill health had 
forced him into an excessive use of opioni, aid 
by taking flraduaily increased quantities of tbrt 
inspissated juice, he kept himself contioaaHy 
fluctuating between a state of mind unnatirBl* 
ly elevated and deepW dejected ; for the first 
c'fTccts of this powerful drug are like thoaaofa 
strong stimulating cordial, but they are aooft 
succeeded by universal languor, or irresiftibia 
propensity to sleep, attended with dreana of 
the most agitated and enthusiastic nature* I 
was myself an eyewitness of the dreary meli^ 
choly into which this great and good man ww 
f lungied about two years before the kind, bat 
cold, and though friendly, yet unwelcome hnd 
of death, released him from his pains. Theao- 
ciety which, during that time, he waa most so- 
licitous to obtain, was that of priests and eeele' 
siastics of every description : he waa uneaaj 
when they were not with him : nor waa he aJ 
«-- »»» in bis choice of these apiritni 
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UM, ud defied all the terrors both of heavei 
and earth to destroy or diminish their force 
HaHer had embraced very deep and serious no- 
tioBS of the importance of CfhrisUanity to the 
lalTation of the soul, and the redemption of 
SMBkiod, which by the ardency of his temper, 
tad the saturnine disposition (»f his mind, were 
tarried into a mistaken zeal and- apprehension j 
nd, instead of affording the comfort and con- 
Mriation its tenets and principles are so emi- 
lenUy calculated to in^ire, aggravated his 
RMlinga and destroyed his repose. In a letter 
vbich he wrote a few days before his death, to 
lis sreat and good friend the celebrated Hevne, 
)f Gottingen, in which he announces the deep 
lense he entertained from his great age and 
naltiplied infirmities, of his impending ^mo- 
ntion, he expressed his firm belief of rovela- 
iOD, and his faith in the mercy of God, and the 
nterceesion of Jesus Christ 3 but hints his fesrs 
eat thov manifold sins, and the various errors 
ind transgressions which the natural frailty of 
nan mast have accumulated during a course 
if seventy years, should have rendered his soul 
jooguiliy to expect the promised mercy to re- 
lentant sinners, and earnestly requests of him 
» in<^air8 of his acquaintance Less, the virtu- 
nu divine of that'place, whether he could not 
■mish him with some pious work, that might 
MoA to decrease the terrors he felt from the 
dea of approaching death, and relieve his tor- 
jand spirit from the apprehension of eternal 
)aniahment. The sentiments which occupied 
lie mind of this pious philosopher when the 
treaded hour actually arrived, whether it was 
somforted by the bright rays of hope, or dis- 
nayed into total eclipse by the dark clouds of 
ieapair, those who surrounded his dying coach 
lave not communicated to the world. Deaths 
rbile it fehaaed both his body mv^Yvmidxcl^ 
op the painful infirmitiea and deXuaxi^tA mi^^^x 
hieh they had so long and ao a«N«te\^ «^^' 
ed, led him Aune, which, vViW \vVw^>' 
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mind laboring under theie er- 
f religion, operates like a rack, 
■agination inflicts the aeTereat 
loul. A native of Geneva, a 
'ery elegant manners, and a 
I mind, some time since con- 
:he subject of a nervona eom- 
mmediately discovered to be 
of a mistaken seal for religion, 
;urally sedentary, and a nabit 
uently indulged in aolitude by 
I. These circumslanoet bad 

most dreadful inroads both on 
nind. His emaciated frame 
ed by his paralysed intellects, 
fell into a settled melancholy, 

four years to defy the power 

finally destroyed his nervous 
ig conviction of the Jieinoui 
9 blindness of his passion, and 
d led him, at length flaahed 

mind, and he felt, with the 
ions of a wounded conscience, 
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teSnn J"* ^ eradicated b, 

«y effects of aoJitafv atudv 
were incapabJe of uTZng the^ 
occopationa of learning IndtJ 
"e^ excepting on the subject 

leaS^^' ^*'? ^»P«We of al 
di^i 5.?;?'»«on. Into so I 

ibHifv /**^ "ot, during one p 
abilitjr to compute the%hangr 

o„J*S3 Md he confessed thai 
?;^?^{,'::"Pted,bythedeepn 
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whOy free from the errors of prieetcraft^ and 
poSfOMed of ft profound knowledge of the vir- 
taee of religion and the etractare of the human 
mind, nndertook the ardaona, hot homane and 
truly pbilotojrfiic task of endeavoring to bring 
Imok his mind to a rational sense of its guilt, 
and to a firm hope of pardon through the inter* 
cession ,of our Saviour. Religion, that sweet 
and certain comforter of human woes, at length 
effected a partial recovery, and restorad him to 
a de^e or tranquillity and repose ; but he still 
oontinned to sufier, for years afterwards, so 
mat ft misery from the shattered condition of 
his nerves, that he could not even compose a 
letter upon the most trifling and indifferent 
■object without the greatest labor and pain. 
As his feelings had never been hurt by any 
sense of injury received from mankind, he en- 
tertained no antipathy to his species 3 but as he 
was conscious that his reduced state of heahh 
ireYonted him from keeping up any rational or 
deasing intercourse with them, ho felt a sort 
f abhorrence to society, and refused, even 
hen advised by his physicians and intimate 
iends, to mingle in its pleasures, or engage 
its concerns. The proposal, indeed, appear- 
as extravagant and absurd to his feelings, aa 
a man, almost choking under the convulsion 
a confirmed asthma, had been told that it 
I only necessary for him to breaUie freely, 
trder to acquire perfect ease. This deplora- 
state of health induced him to consult sev- 
Italian and English physicians ; and being 
sed to try the effects of a sea voyage, he 
ail for Riga, where he safely arrived ; but, 
. a residence of six months, found himself 
Bred, and precisely in the same dreadful 
tion in which he had set sail. On his re- 
l was called in to his assistance. There 
It this period but very few ot lYkoa^ ^omK^ 
rioos vapors of superalUxon, viV\c\i\aa. 
wnted his mind, remaiaxik^*, \s>u\ VS» 
d pafticolarly hia net^oua m^mXfctft,'^"*'* 



ont solitaae m*^ r-. 
by accident or nature to indulge « u.. 
ima^nation, either upon the common 
of life, or upon the more important a 
ing topic of religion ; but it must no 
cludea from the observations I hav 
made, that a rational retirement from 1 
the vanities, and the vexations of the 
equally unfriendly, under all circui 
to a sickly mind. The cool and qni 
which seclusion affords, is frequently 
advantageous remedy which can hie 
for the recovery of a disturbed imi 
It would, indeed, be the height of ab 
recommend to a person suffering u 
rangement of the nervous system, 
■ions and dissipations of public life, 
known, by saa experience, as well 
observation, that the least hurry disc 
frame, and the gentlest intercours' 
their hearts, and shskes their braini 
distraction. The healthy and robi 
no idea how violent the slightest to 
through the trembling nerves of t' 
valetudinarian. The gay and he 
fore, seldom sympathize with the i 
the sick. This, indeed, is one 
— u« having lost the firm 
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whert the eool rests hee from diatarbanee, and 
ii tiaie afypeases the Tiolence of iu emotions : 
fbr "the foater nnrae of nature ia repoae/' 
Experience, alaa ! aad experience, haa hot too 
weLFqaalified me to treat of this anbject In 
the fond expectation of being able to re-eatab- 
liah my nerrous srstem, and to regain that 
bealtb which I had broken down, and almost 
destroyed, by intense application, I repaired to 
the Circle of Westphalia, in order to taate the 
waters of Pyrmont, and to divert the me^an- 
dioly of my mind by the company which re- 
sorts to that celebrated spring : but, alaa ! I 
wia unable to enjoy the lively scene } and I 
walked throuch multitudes or the great, the 
elegant, and the gay, in painful stupor, scarce- 
ly recognizing the features of my friends, and 
feuful of beins noticed by those who knew me. 
The charma of wit, and the splendors of yuutb- 
fcl beauty, were to me as unalluring as age 
aadagliness, when joined to the deformities of 
vice, and the fatiguing prate of senseleaa folly. 
luring this miserable impotence of soul, and 
while 1 vainly sought a temporary relief of my 
own calamity, I waa hourly assailed by a crowd 
of wretched aouls, who implored me to afford 
tham mj professional aid, to alleviate those 
pMDS which time, alas! had fixed in their consti- 
tiiUons, and which depended more on the man- 
uement and reformation of their own minds, 
waa on the powers of medicine to cure. For — 

J could not minister to a mind dis^as'd. 
Pluck firom the memory a rooted sorrow, 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 
And, with a sweet oblivious antidote, 
Cleanse the stulTd bosom of that perilous stuff 
Wblcb weigh'd upon the heart. 

To avoid these painful importunities, I flew 
IVom the tasteless scenes with a^Tu\>l an^ ^ti%\^ 
wiols^ce; and confining myself to iVie aoXvVxi^^ 
ff my apartmenta, passed the Ui^g;eT\tv^ ^VJ va 
reaty dejection, musing on the iii«iWvcX\^\'^ 



Helped me trom m.«... .. ^ 
spirits had been exhausted, mv feeli 
ed, my patience so tried, and the i 
of my mind so aggravated, by the 
I hod endured, that — 

" Tir'd nature's sweet restorer, balm] 

fled from my eyes ; and I lay restli 
couch, alive only to my miseries, 
anguish more insupportable than n 
enemies would, I hope, have infli 
About noon, on the ensuing day, 
endeavoring to procure on ^e sof 
pose, the princess Orlow, accomp' 
other very agreeable Russian If 
company and conversation it was ) 
and my pleasure frequently to en 
entered my apartment to inqui 
health, of the state of which they 
an account only a few hours bef 
was the petulance of temper ii 
disordered mind had betrayed mc 
diately rose, and with uncivil v 
quested they would not disturb 
intruders instantly left the rot 
hour afterwards, and while I wi 
'"— ^'^nrieiv of my condu 
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m €aiiM of my diiorder. There wis a charm 
hie kindaeM and attention, that softened, in 
ma degree, the Tiolence of my paina. He 
mUnuM his Tisit for some time ; and when 
I was about to leave me, afler premising that 
knew him too well to saspect that sapersti- 
M had any influence in his mind, said, ^ Let 
« advise you, whenever you find yourself in 
» waspish and petulant a mood, as you must 
tve been in when you turned the princess and 
sr companions out of the room, to endeavor to 
leek the violence of year temper ; and I think 
M will find it an excellent expedient fur this 
irpose, if, while any friend is kindly inquir- 
ig afler your health, however averse you may 
3 at the moment to such an inquiry, initead 
r driving him so uncivilly away, yon would 
Bploy yourself in a silent mental repetition of 
le Lord's prayer : it might prove very saluta- 
ry mad would certainly be much more satis- 
letory to your mind." No advice could be 
itter imsgined than this was to divert the 
■Qtions of impatience, by creating in the mind 
Bw 'objects of attention, and turning the rag* 
If current of distempered thought into a more 
ore and peaceful channel. Experience, in- 
led, has enabled me to announce the efiicacy 
id virtue of this expedient I have frequent- 
f, by Uie practice of it, defeated the fury of 
•tolant pasaioni, and completely subdued ma* 
y of those abaurdilies which vex and tease us 
1 the hours of grief and daring the sorrows of 
ickness. Others also, to whom I have recora- 
lended it, have experienced from it similar 
Sects. The prince, ** my guide, philosopher, 
ad IHend," a few weelu after he had given 
le this wise and salutary advice, consulted me 
ispecting the difficulty he frequently labored 
aoer in suppressing the violence of those 
mosports of affection which be YtoTe XQr9i^x^<^ 
vjcuag and amiable consort, and wYivcVv, \tv ^ 
wrioiu coDvenation. on philoaooVvc mu\y^«c\.^< 
ad aeriouily exhorted him to c^eck., und^^t 



When the mind is thus 
regulate the effects of th 
back the temper to its pr 
btiBiBf the serenity and cal 
lists the achievement, a 
torjr. It is then so far f 
mind the virulent passiom 
scribed, that it affords a s 
. to the soul 3 and, instead 
enemy, becomes its higl 
warmest friend. 

i^olitude, indeed, as I h 
IS far from betraying v 
either into the miseries c 
dangers of eccentricism. 
aid vigorous imagination 1 
lion, elevates it when dej 
disturbed, and restores it, 
ordered, to its natural tor 
•ther matter, whether p! 
abuse of solitude which r 
like every powerftil med 
when misapplied, with mo 
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Mm tiM conTerw of the poicflt nind : 
mild, yet manly } and Uio* plain, refia'd ; 
taro* the moral world expatiates wide, 
I at lilt end, and virtue as liis guide. 

I 
CHAPTER VI. 

imfluinee of aolUude on the pa$nont. 

pataiona lose in eolitude a certain por> 

that regulating weight by which in so- 
ley are guided and controled ; the coun- 
1^ effects produced by Tarietv, the re- 
I imposed by the obligations of eivili^, 
e checks which arise from the calls of 
ity, occur much less frequently in retire- 
lian amidst the multifarious transactions 
Bv world. The desires and sensibilities 

heart having no real objects on which 
ibrations can pendulate, are stimulated 
ireased b^ the powers of imagination. 

propensities of the soul, indeed, ezpe- 
a degree of restlessneta and vehemence 

than thev ever feel while diverted by 
asores, subdued by the surrounding dis- 
, and engaged by Uie business of active 
:ial life. 

calm which seems to accompany the 
1 its retreat is deceitful : the passions 
tretly at work within the neart ; the im- 
>D is continually heaping fuel on the la- 
B, and at lengu the laboring desire bursts 
and glows with volcanic beat and fury, 
imporary inactivity and inertness which 
lent siseros to impose, may check, but 
subdue the energies of spirit. The high 
nd lofty ideas or ^^reat and independent 
nay be, for a while, lulled iiktAT«^o%^% 
moment the feelings of such a.civ«x^^- 

aivalreaed bj indignity or o\iVra%<bA^ 
rings like an elastic body dTVNiv ^to^cv 
e, and pieroea with ^\gOTO>ii m«^«i\VS 



are secretly inttaenciui •«> •». p. , 
hi^heart. Whatever be the cause o 
tirement, whether it be a tente of an 
misfortune, the in^titude of snppoae 
the pann of despised lore, or the di 
ment ofambition, memory prevents tl 
from healing, and stings the soul witli 
tion and resentment The image of 
pleasures haunts the mind, and robi 
wished tranquillity. The ruling pai 
subsists : it fixes itself more strongl 
fancy ; moves with greater agitation ; 
comes, in retirement, in proportion 
inclined to vice or virtue, either a c 
tormenting spectre, inflicting apprehe 
dismay, or n delightfVil and supportii 
irradiating the countenance with smili 
and filling the heart with peace and g1 

Blest is the man, as far as earth ean blei 
Whose measur'd paraions reach no wiii 
Who, urg'd by nature's voice, her gifts ' 
Nor other means than nature's force em 
While warm with youth the sprigbily cu 
Each vivid sense with vig'rous rapture 
And when he droops beneath the hand 
No vicious habit stlnga with fhiitless r 
Gradual his strength and gay seosatioD 
Wbile Joys tumultuous sink in silent { 
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not tlways explode in lach titaatione 
lie open and daring Tiolence which they 
t in the metropolis 3 but lie buried, as it 
and mouldering in the bosom, with a 
malignant flame. To those who only 
fe the listlessness and languor which dis- 
sh the characters of those who reside in 
provincial towns, the slow and uniform 
ms of amusements which fills up the leis- 
r their Iitos ; the confused wudnest of 
lares ; the poor subterfuges to which they 
ntinually resortine, in order to aToid the 

1 of discontent that impend, in angry 
iM, over their heads 3 the . lading cur^ 
>f their drooping spirits 3 the miserable 
ij of their intellectual powers 3 the eager- 
vith which they strive to raise a card par- 
le transports they enjoy on the pros^ct 
' new diversion or occasional exhibition 3 
aste with which they run towards any 
n, unexpected noise that interrupts the 
silence of their situation 3 and the patient 
try with which, from day to day, they 
I each other's conduct, and circulate re- 
of every action on each other's lives, will 
ely imasine that any virulence of pasiion 
isturb toe bosoms of persons who live in 
iet and seemingly composed a state. But 
ttoccupied time and barren minds of such 
cters cause the faintest emotions, and 
common 'desires, to act with all the vio- 

of high and untamed passions. The low- 
versions, a cock fighting, or a poney race, 

the bosom of a country 'squire beat with 
iffhest rapture 3 while the inability to at- 
the montnl^ ball fills the minds of his wife 
langhter with the keenest anguish. "Cir- 
mnees, which scarcely make any impree- 

on those who reside in the ''iiieVKO^t^[\%^ 
V ererj (description of reaidenla \u ^ c^'^'u- 
Htge into all the eztravngaac\ci% o^ V^^S <» 

diejmction of tqrrow : firom ih« V*^^ ^* 
fnnt, (j-om the tiocheBi \o \W Mvtl v^^^^ 



•ised with a greater degree of vi 
Mtinacy amidit the little conte 
bailt cottages, than ever preva: 
highest commotions of courts, 
lates, that when Cesar, after hi 
to the government of Spain, ca 
town as he was passing the Al 
by way of mirth, took occasion 
there here be any disputes for oi 
tentions for precedency, or sncl 
bition as we behold among the g 
transactions of imperial Rome 7' 
trayed their ignorance of human 
the celebrated reply of their gre; 
that he would rather be the firtt m. 
town, than the second evenintht 
spoke the language, not of an 
of the species : and instructed tl 
is no place, however insignific 
the same passions do not proper 
vail. The humble comoetitors fi 
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Mlf more ae^oaiotod with the afikiri and hap- 
pineas of Uiia place, I am now no longer an 
abaolute stranger to twral eonvemUion aiHl em- 
ployments ; but am far from discerninff in them 
more innocence or wisdom than in Uie aenti- 
meats or conduct of those with whom I have 
passed more cheerful and more faabioaable 
hours. It is common to reproach the tea table 
and the park, with giving opportonities and 
encouragement to scandal. 1 cannot wholly 
clear them from the charge, but must, howev- 
er observA, in favor of Uie modish prattlers, 
that if not by principle, we are at least by acci- 
dent, less guilty of defamation than the coun- 
try ladies. For, having greater numbers to (ob- 
serve and censure, we are commonly content 
to charge them only with their own faults or 
follies, and seldom give wa^ to malevolence, 
hut such as arises from injury or affront, real 
or ima^irfary^ offered to ourselves. But in 
those distant provinces, where the same fami- 
■liea inhabit the same houses from age to age, 
they transmit and recount the faults of a whole 
SBceession. I have been informed how every 
estate in the neighborhood was originally got, 
and find, if I may credit the accounts given 
me, that there is not a single acre in the hancU 
of the right owner. I have been told of in- 
trigues between beaus and toasts, that have 
bien now three centuries m their quiet graves ; 
and am often entertained with tradition^ scan- 
dal on persons of whose names there would 
have been no remembrance, had they not com- 
mitted aomewhat that roighi disgrace their dii- 
aceodsnts. If once there happens a quarrel 
' between the principal persons of two families, 
the malignity is continued without enJ ; and 
it is common for old maids to fnll out. about 
iome election in which their grandfaihere wecc 
^competiton. Thus malice and h&Ued. ^«»fi^^^ 
hmre with an inheritance \ and \t '\a iv«c«%%^^') 
«o be well vened in history, ihal Oae \^T\o%.a 
'kctioae of iHe cofjinXry may \m uxv^thV^^^^- 



.«.«»• ui ■ peuy Tillage, 

eTery ▼aryiDg concourte of • g 
The objects by which the pai 
fire are hidden from our vien 
which preTail io a crowded city 
willingly loaes the pains which 
excite when the causes which o 
are fei|^ : bat in country Tilh 
by which the feelings have bee 
linoally before our eyes, and pr 
ry approach towards them, a r 
the injuries sustained. An e: 
and highly religions lady, who i 
tired hamlet in Swisserland, one 
conversation on Uiis subject, thi 
pletely suppressed all indignati 
envy, the hatred, and the malic 
rounding neighbors -, for that si 
were so deeply dyed in sin, that 
monstrance was lost upon them 
only vexation she felt from a 
wetchedhess arose from the idea 
jiSI' .would at the last day be obliged 

j'^ pany with nich incorrigible wreti 

. A R The inhabitants of the countr 

. it j . of the lower end middling classes 

' 7 J ' pected to pof sess characters of a 

ble kind- wh^h w* i«-»- — -» 
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DOtiODt of the iosignifieance mnd little- 
f thote aroond biniy he sitt enthroned 
ancied pre-eminence, the disdainfal ty- 
ither than the kind protector of hie 
ora. Deprived of all liberal and inatme- 
iciety, confined in their knowledge both 

and thinga, the alavea of prejudice, and 
3il8 of folly } with contracted Hearta and 
ed faculties, the inhabitants of a country 

feel all the base and ignoble paasiona, 

rapacity, mean envy, and insulting oa- 
on more forcibly than they are felt either 

enlarged society of the metropolis, or 
1 the confined circle of the monastery. 

Bocial virtues, indeed, are almost totally 
ed from cloisters, aa well as from every 
Kind of solitary institution : for when the 
, interests, and pleasures of the apeciee 
int up by any means -within a narrow 
at, mutual jealousies and exaaperaUoaa 
prevail, every trifling immunity, petty 
ige, and paltry distinction, becomes an 

of the most violent contention ; and in- 
ng animosities at length reach to ancb a 

I of virulence, that the pious flock ia con- 
. into a herd of famished wolves, eager to 
and devour each other. 

! lawa of ever^ convent strictly enjoin the 
isterhood to live in Christian charity and 
e affection with each other. I have, hovip- 
when attending thcae fair reeluaes in my 
«ional character, obaervfed many of them 
vrinkles, that seemed rather the effect of 
pertorbation, than of peaceful age, with 
ta formed rather by envy, hatred, malice, 

II uncharitableneas, than by mild benevo- 
and aingleaeis of heart. But I abould 

ustice if 1 did not declare, that I have 
lome few who were atrangeta \» auc^V ^^ar 
y fmsBions; whoae oonnVenaafiA^ '^«t« 
Hited by their effects -, and ^YiOiM \i«i!^' 
r coroe/inetf etiU ebon* \ik )^b«\t lA^Cvi ^ 



Uiote ▼indictive passions wj 

ries, with whom they wei 

whom thej formed so striki 

in time so cruelly inflict. T 

ers, on entering the walls 

^liged to snbmit to the tyr 

superior, or the jealousy of 

whose angry pavions arisi 

wey perceive others less mi 

■elyes 5 and retiring, at the s 

their joint persecution, they i 

aolitude to which they have 

to aggravate and widen the 

peeled to cure. It is, indee 

We for any female, howevei 

«erre in the joyless gloom c 

tude the cheering sympathi 

retroepeqt of her past life mo 

Its to her tortured fancy, sui 

with scorpion-like severity 

love sacrificed on the altar of 

fortune ruined by the avaric 

guardian } while the future pr 
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coming, onder soch circa mitaocet, a prey 
the bitterDCM of affliction and maloTolenci 
Thoae wbo have had an opportunity to obser^ 
the operation of the passiona on the habits, hi 
mors, and diapoiitipns of reclose females, hav 
perceived wiih horror the cruel and unrelent 
ing tarj with which they goad the soul, anc 
with what an imperious and irresistible voice 
the? command obedience to their inclination. 

The passion of love, in particular, acts with 
much greater force upon the mind that endeav- 
ors to escape from its effects b^ retirement, than 
it does when it is either resisted or indulged. 
Retirement, under such circumstances, is a 
childish expedient ; it is expecting to achieve 
that, by means of a fearful night, which it is 
freqaently too much for the courage and the 
constancy of heroes to subdue. KetiremenC'is 
the Tenr nest and harbor of this powerful pas- 
sion. How many abandon the gay and jovial 
circles of the world, renounce even the most 
calm and satisfactory delights of friendship, 
and quit, without a sigh, the most delicionsaiid 
hi^wat seasoned pleasures of society, to seek 
in retirement the superior joys of love ! a pas- 
sion in whose high and tender delights the in- 
lolence of power, the treachery of friendship, 
ind the most vindictive malice is immediately 
orgot. It is a passion, when pure, that can 
ever experience the least decay } no course of 
me, no change of place, no alteration of cir- 
imstances, can erase or lessen the ideas of 
at bliss which it has once imprinted on the 
art. Ito characters are indelible. Solitude, 
ite most charming state, and surrounded by 
amplest powers, alfords ^o resource against 
loxieties, its jealous fears, its tender alarms, 
soft sorrow), or its inspiringly tumultuous 
. The bosom that is once dee^V^ vivm^V 
vthe barbed dart of rea\ \o^e, %«\^Qiifi^T^- 
« its tranquillity, bul en'^o^a, \^\«5JV^,Vfcv^ 
'C of iiH roan delighu-, aBd,\^ m\iet^^^' 
^pest of humnfi torm^uU. BuX,^>iMPi^^ 
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Hoiea, furnishes a memorable instance. 
In the twelfth century, and while Lonie the 
rross filled the throne of France, was born, in 
the retired village of Palais, in Brittany, the 
celebrated Peter Abelard. Nature bad lavisb- 
led the highest perfections both on bii person 
land his mind ; a liberal education improved to 
Itheir utmost possible extent the eif^ of nature; 
land he became in a few yean tne most lean- 
|ed, elegant, and polite gentleman of bia age 
and country. Philosophy and dirinity were 
his favorite studies : and, leat the affairs of the 
world should prevent him from becoming a 
proficient in tnem, he surrendered his birth- 
right to his younger brethren, and travelled to 
Paris, in order to cultivate his mind under that 
great professor William des Champeaux. The 
eminence he attained as a professor, while it 
procured him the esteem of the rational and 
discerning, excited the envy of his rivals. Bnt, 
beside his uncommon merit as a scholar, he 
possessed a greatness of soul which nothing 
could subdue. He looked upon richea ano 
grandeur with contempt ; and his only ambi- 
tion was to render nis name famous among 
learned men, and to acquire the reputation or 
'he greatest doctor of his age. Bot when he 
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iteit care and attention. Her penon wnm 
I proportioned, her featarea regular, her 
I aparUing, her lipa Vermillion and well 
led, her complexion animated, her air fine, 
her aapect aweet and agreeable. She poa- 
led a anrpriaing qaiekness of wit, an incred- 
memory, and a conaiderable abare of learn- 
joined with great humility and tendemeaa 
hapoaition : and all theae accomplitbmenta 
e attended with aomething ao graceful and 
'ing, that it waa impoasiole for thoae who 

her not to love her. The eye of Abelard 

charmed^ and hia whole aonl intoiicated 

1 the paasion of love, the moment he beheld 

converaed with thia extraordinary woman ; 

he laid aside all other engagements to at- 
1 to thia passion. He waa deaf to the calla 
1 of reason and philosophy, and thought of 
ling but her company and conversation.— 

opportunity, fortunate for hia love, but fa- 
to his happinesB, soon occurred. Fulbert, 
>fle affection for his niece waa unbounded, 
ling to improve to the highest degree the 
ellency of those talenta which nature had 
bountifully bestowed on her, engaged Abe 
I aa her preceptor, and received him in that 
racter into his house. A mutual passion 
ingly infused itself into the hearta of both 
il and preceptor. She consented to become 
mistress, but, for a longtime refused to be- 
le his wife. The secret of their loves could 

remain long concealed from the eyea of 
bert, and the lover.woa dismissed from hia 
lae : but ^Eloisa flew with rapture to his 
18, and was placed under the protection of 
aiater, where ahe remained until, from the 
el vengeance which her nncle exercised on 

unfortunate Abelard, she was induced, at 
request to enter into the convent of At^tk- 
U, and be into the monaaleT^ o^^V^vv^^^^ 
bia cloister, the baae of Nw1tt\cVi ^^» ni^iftR^ 
le waves of a sea \e»» tatbuX^^X. ^"Ww ^^ 
ODs which diaturbed h\a aou\,\\\^ w&otVN^^- 
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Irat lof e still uMrti itt dominion in my fancy, 
and entertains itself with past pleasures ; mem- 
ory supplies the place of a mistress. Piety and 
doty are not always the fruits of retirement. 
Efen in deserts, when the dew of heaven falls 
not OB us, we love what we ought no longer 
to lore. The passions, stirred up by solitude, 
fill those regions of death and silence ; and it 
is verjr seldom that what ought to be is truly 
followed there, and that God only is loved and 
served." 

The letters of Eloisa were soft, gentle, and 
endearing ; but they breethed the warmest lan- 
guage of tenderness and unconquerable pas- 
sion. " I have your picture/' says she, " in 
my room. 1 never pass by it without stopping 
to look at it; and yet, when you were present 
wiUi me, I scarce even cast my eyes upon it. 
If a picture, which is but a mute representation 
of an object can give such pleasure, what can- 
not letters inspire T Letters have souls } they 
have kk them all that force which expresses the 
transports of the heart ; they have all the fire 
of our passions ; they can raise them as much 
as if the persons themselves were present; they 
have all the softness and delicacy of speech', 
and sometimes a boldness of expression even 
beyond it. We may write to each other ; sr* 
innocent a pleasure is not forbidden us. Let 
Ui not lo8e,through negligence, the only hap-, 
pinees which is left to us, snd the only one , 
perhaps, which the malice of our enemies can 
never ravish from us. I shall read that you 
are my husband, and you shall see me addresR 
yon as a wife. In spite of all your misfortnnes, 
voo may be what you please in your letters. 
Letters were first invented for comforting,Buch 
lolitary wretches as myself. Having lost the 
pleasure of seeing you, I shall compensate this 
lose by the satisfaction I ahaW und \ii -^^wt 
writiogB : there J shall read youT moaX^ecT^X 
)ougbtB : I shall carry them alwa^a a\KWi\. \sv« • 
tball kiea them every momeiil. \? "N^vi ^^' 
capable ofjesdoumy, lei it be Cot i2de W^ « 
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course ; how, when you wu abient, 1 

self up from every one to write to ] 

uneasy I was till my letter had cos 

hands ; what artful manaffemeot wai 

to engage confidants. This detail, 

surprises you, and you are in pain 

will follow : but I am no lonser ashi 

my passion has had no bounds for y 

have done more than all thia: I h 

myself that I might love you. I cai 

to ruin myself in a perpetual impri 

that I might make ;^ott live quiet i 

Nothing but virtue, joined to a love 

disengaged from Uie commerce of Ui 

could have produced such effects. V 

inspires any thins; like this. How i 

ceive mysoif with the hopes that y( 

be whollly mine when I took the veil 

gaged m vself to live forever under yc 

For, in being professed, I vowed no n 
«« k« -~. <- til- « 
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OK here, pale, meagre, melancholy, sarrounded 
bj'a band of peraeciitiog monks, who feel my 
vepatation for learning as a reproach of iheir 
•tapidity and ignorance, my emaciated fi; ire 
la a slander on their gross and senrual corpu- 
leicy, and my prayers as an example for the.r 
teformatiunj'what would you say to the u:i- 
■Mnly sighs, and noavailing tears, by which 
they are deceived ? Alas ! I am bowed d&v/a 
by the oppressive weii^ht of love, rather thr^n 
eoBtrition for past offences. Oh. my £lo.!u. 

S'ty me, and endeavor to free my laboriog soui 
Bm its captivity ! If your vocation be, an yen 
lay, my wish, deprive me not of the merit <•*. ir 
by your continual inqnietudes * tell me :'ii-. 
yoD will honor the habit which covers y^u by 
•0 inward retirement. Fear God, that yoi< 
Bay be delivered from your frailties. Lov(; 
lum, ifyou would advance in virtue. Be not 
uuasy in the cloister, for it is the dwelling; of 
•slots 'y embrace your bands, they are the ch^mri 
of Jcsue, and he will hghton them, and bear 
with you, if you bear them with humility an«i 
repentance. Consider mc no more, I entreat 
you, as a founder, or as a person in any way 
fleserving your esteem; for your oncOmiuni'^ 
do hot ill agree with the multiplying weakness- 
es of my heart. 1 am a miserable linner, pro^:- 
trate before my Judge ; and when the rays o: 
grace break on my troubled soul, I prei^s the 
earth with my lips, and mingle my sighs and 
lean io the dust. Couldst thou survey thy 
wretched lover thus lost and forlorn, tho<: 
wottldst no lon];cr solicit his alFection. The 
tenderness of thy heart would not permit the(» 
to interpose an earthly passion, which can on- 
ly tend io deprive him of all hopes of heavenly 
grace and future comfort. Thou wouldst not 
wish to be the object of sighs and tears, which 
aoght to be directed to Go^ a\one. C^tv«X\.Vi^\\. 
m/ Eloita, become the co»fcAeTti\e oK \a.^ ^n\\ 
foiuB,andbe the inatramenlAo ^yoxsvo^V^ %i\^^ 
/et ofliSnistiecl conqiMnf! \^ViblX.^\^%^ ^c»a\^%>> 
Vol. II. ^ -^ 
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I to rejiotince me forever. Oh 

voted to God alone ; for I i 
irora all eDgasrements to me." 
th} ?.i?^ between lore 
thesoulofEloisawith panm, 
and destructive. There is^sc 
>'er reply to Abolard, th,i do 
aaegeroos influence which aol 
t ^ '^® concealed, but unamr 

^{ v2^; h, «i^<^»»"n8. " behold in 

f Ct ,T^ P'"".«^^ me! How c 

^ i^^Z A^ *'*''»?^«'<^n Which this 

««po8ed on me ; bat feel mo, 
PO'ver whicha JoDff and ha^t 
gained over my heart. I aT A 

J^fdLL'^' ^ "^ pasaion "fro"^ 
a^*d dwottiers my aenaes. My 
t;ir.ee influenced by.the a«nrTr 
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■OUl UUBicu was «>iuoii* »w*» ••<.... _j 

and at that age female charms are not ^ 
I J deepised j bat, instead of seeking to i 
the pleasures of youth, yonr Eloisi. wl 
prived of thee, renounced the world, su 
ed the emotions of sense, at a time wl 
pulsea beat with the warmest ardor, and 
herself within the cold and cheeriest re 
the cloister. To yon she consecrated th 
cr of her charms 3 to you she now devo 
poor remains of faded beauty ; andde 
1.0 heaven and to yon, her tedioae da 
widowed nights in solitude and sorrow." 
The passion, alas ! which Eloisa that 
nourished in her bosom, like an adder, 1 
and sting her peace of mind, was venr 1 
a spiritoal nature ; and the walla of Fa 
only re-echoed more fervent sighs than 1 
before breathed, and witnessed a more 
dam flow of tears than she had shed in tfa 
of Argenteuil, over the memory of di 
joys with her beloved Abelard. Her 
indeed, show with what toilsome bot i 
tual anxiety she endeavored to chaat 
mind, and support her fainting virtae, 1 
by ber own reasoning and Reflection, u 
coansela and exhortations ; but the ptati 
tenaciously rooted itself at the very bol 
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ecked nature ; Dui wer« iu««.- 

3f Tirtae, and the destruction fi f| J 

rank hotbed of monastic flol|- r tr ■ 

f of these celebrated lovers, f I* 

lamined, and properly under- jIm - 

w dangerous it is to recede en- fH \ 

leasures and occupations of so- 

r deeply the imagination maybe 

ae passions inflamed, durins a ^f 

•prepared retirement from the j 

nzies which follow disappoint- r ( | :- 

.11 others the most likely to set- £ i * $ 

f the deepest melancholy. The >j; 

ies of the heart, the purest ten- f'A i 

loul, when joined with a warm p 

.d an ardent imagination, ezpe- J] 

irruption and control the high- r ij ■, 

tate of exasperation. Solitude ; nt 

elinga such a situation creates ; *i | ' 

IS and inclinations of a person >:;j , 

such impressions, are more like- plj • 

ted and inflamed by the leisure ^ j. 

than they would be even by en- \ . [ 

the hzy opulence and wanton \'^' . 

\ 11 



.«w>a «*i<iM:t tuaiu Buuw, anu lae riogien 
woven by the fingers of love. Her nacl 
well formed, and her complexion tninitl 
the tints of nature, which art vainly atti 
to imitate. When she (ipened her moutl 
perceived the beauty of pearls, and the s 
Bess of rosee. She was full oT graces, 
ing was so toft as her looks, so modest i 
carriage, so touching as the sound of her'' 
An air of gaiety and tenderness brc 
around her ; but so pure and happily^ 
ed, as to inspire eve^ beholder 




timents of virtue ; for she was ch^te i 
spangled dewdrop on the thorn#^ Sad 
the description given of this difine en 
by her enslaved lover. But unfortanatel 
his happiness, she was at this time marr 
Hugues de Sado, whose family was orig 
of Avignon, and held the first oflices 
Notwithstanding the sufierings he undv 
from the natural agitation of an affect 
tender as that which now engrossed his so 
owns that Laura behavq^ to him with 
ness so long as he concealed his passiol 
when she discovered that he was capt 
with her charms, she treated him with 
severity ; avoiding every place it was 
he would frequent, and concealintr bei 
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tiiOM principles. He endesTored to calm a'>U 
tnaquillize the troubles ofhis breast by rc*..-- 
ing to the celebrated solitude of Vauclusr. a 
l^ace in which nature delighted to appear un- 
der A ibriD the most singular and romantic : 
'* But, alas !'" says he, ** I knew not what I v- :is 
doing. The resource was ill suited to the s-.Ui - 
ty I sought Solitude was incapable of iin:.- 
gating the severity of my sorrows. The gn'.>:<; 
that hung around my heart, consumed mc ]i<o 
a devouring flame. I had no means of tly!:);;; 
fcom their attacks. I was alone, without en; - 
solation, and in the deepest distress, withocT. 
even the counsel of a friend to assist me. Al*^ - 
nncboly and despair shot their poisoned arrows 
ft^nst my defenceless breast, and I filled tiie 
uoioothing and romantic vale witli my siir'iB 
and lamentations. The muse indeed cod vcvfl 
mj sufferings to the world ; but while t.s 
poet was praised, the unhappy lover re ma in '.-U 
UDpitied and forlorn.'' 

The love which inspired the lays of Petrarc-i 
was a pure and perfect passion of the hear: ; 
and fais sufferings were rendered peculiar' y 
poignant by a melancholy sense of the impn -- 
sibility of ever being united with the object < : 
it ; but the love of Abelard and Eloisa was l 
furious beat of wild desire. This psssion flor. » 
cUar or muddied, peaceful or violent, in pro- 
portion to the sources from which it springs' • 
When it arises from pure and unpollute^i 
sources, its stream is clear, peaceful, and t<ur- 
roonded with delights/, but when its source i^ 
foul, and its course* improperly directed, it 
foaaw and rages, overswells it banks, and »^.^- 
BtroTi the scenes which nature intended it lo 
fertilixe and adorn. The different effects pro- 
duced by the different kinds of this powerful 
passion, have, on observing how differently t))e 
character of the same person appew« yih^w vv>- 
0uenced hf the one or the olber ot V\veTtv, ^\n^.^ 
rise to an idea that the human specKe^ ^^«i V^^- 
aeseed of two souls 3 the one \evxd\tt^ \<i>4\cv 



hig arms and «'»^^Yr seTeral p 
"°%r ^'So hafbeU been « 

tyrant. Among *o»«. "" »i,o, 1 

the ne«-m«ned prince » 

■! by^«J^".e,andtheP"n<:e»b 

■ ; wai in the camp » T^'K ^j, 

•.I ; iit^'bt^9'ty■£tJ»^^ 
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HtiBfjin^; that coriotitT which seemed so nat- 
ural on such an occasion.* He pressed him, 
but without success ** Not see her, sir !" said 
he, wondering, "when she was so much hand- 
somer than any woman you have yet seen!'' 
** for that very reason," replied the'prince, " 1 
Would rather decline the interview ; fur should 
I, upon this bare report of her beauty, be so 
charmed as to make the first visit at this urgent 
time of business, I may upon sight, with better 
reason be induced, perhaps, to visit her when 
I am more at leisure ; and so again and agn'n, 
until at last I may have no leisure left for my 
afiiiira.'' " Would you, sir, persuade me then/' 
«aid the Toung nobleman, smiling, " that a fair 
face can have such power as to force the will 
itaeir, and constrain a man in any respect to 
act contrary to what he thinks becoming him ? 
Are we to hearken to the poets, in what the^ 
tell us of that incendiary love and his irresisti- 
ble flames ? -A real flame we see burns all 
alike; but that imaginary one of beauty hurts 
only those that are consenting. It effects no 
otherwise than as we ourselves are pleased to 
allow it. In many cases we absolutely com- 
mand it, as when relation and consanguinity 
are in the nearest degree. Authority and law 
we aee can master it ;but it would be vain, as 
well as unjust, for any law to intermeddle or 
prescribe, was not the case voluntary, and our 
will entirely free." " How comes it then," 
replied the prince, 'Mhat if we are thus mas- 
ters of our choice, and free at first to admire 
and love where we approve, we cannot after- 
wardi as well cease to love whenever we see 
cause? This latter liberty you will hardly de- 
fend j for I doubt not you have heard of many 
who, though they were used to set the highest 
value on liberty before Ihey \o^ftA, '^^V^Xxix- 
warde, were necessitated to aet^e \tv \Jcv^ tiv^^v 
abject manner, finding tbemaeWea totv^Vt^\tv^^, 
and bound by a atronfrer chain tV\aii t^w^ ^'^ '^'^^ 
«r of adamant,'' •« Such vri^X-cVit^r ^^^^^ 



bold with wn«i. .» _ 
lawful beds ; but the law, I percc 
bold with them in its turn, as wit 
vadera of property. Neither is ity* 
sir, to pardon such offences. So 
itself, yon must allow, is innocent 
less, and cannot compel any 9ne U 
The debauched compel thems^Tes, 
ly charge their guilt on love. Tb 
honest and just can admire and lov 
is beautiful, without offering at an; 
yond what is all6wed. How then it 
air, that one of your virtue should 1 
any such account, or fear such a 
Yon see, sir, I am sound and who) 
ing beheld the princess. I have co 
her : I have admired her in the big 
vet 1 am myself still, and in my d 
be ever in the same manner at you 
" It is well,'' replied the prince, 
self so : be ever the same man, an 
fair charge carefully, as become 
may so happen, in the present s 
war, that this beautiful captive 
in good stead:"' The young n 
departed to execute his commis 
mediately took such care of th 
-«--♦ mhth fieemed as perfect 
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trMi, mide her, is ntan, deiirouf to eiprcM 
her patitude. He soon ■ discovered the iSscl- 
iefi of her mied; for ehe flbowed, oo every 
oeeaiioB, a real eoBcero for hie intcreit; end 
whei he happened to fall ill, ehe took loch ten- 
der care of him facreelf, and by her aervanta, 
that he aeened to owe hia recovery entirely to 
her frieodabip. From theee beginninga, inaen- 
aenaibljjaBd by natural degreea, aa may eaaily be 
conceived, the yoath felTdeaperatelv in love. 
At int he offered not to make the leaat men- 
tion of bia paaaion to the princeaa, for he acarce 
dared to believe it bimaelf. Bat time and the 
iflcreaainff ardor of hia paaaion aobdoed bia 
feaia, and ahe received .hia declaration with an 
uaSected trooble, and real concern. She rea- 
iosed with him aa a friend, and endeavored to 
perwade him to aobdoe ao improper ani^ ex- 
travagant a flame. Bot in a abort time be be- 
came otttrageooBy and talked to her of forte. 
The princeaa waa alarmed b^ hia aodacity, ami 
immediately aent to the pnnce to implore bia 
praieetion. The prince received the informa- 
tioB with the appearance of more than ordina- 
ly atlcntian ; aent inauntly for one of hia firat 
miniatera, and directed him to retnm with the 
priaceaa' domeatic, and tell the yoeng noble - 
■n that forct waa not to be need to aach a la- 
dy ; bat that be might aae penuamom, if he 
tbenght it waa proper ao to do. The mmiater, 
who waa of coara the inveterate enemy of his 
prtnce'a favorite, aggravated the meaaage, in- 
veighed poblicly asainat the yoaog nobleman 
for the groaaaeaa of hia miaeondact, and even 
fepmacbed him to hia face with having been a 
miter to the confidence of hia prince, and a 
dftgraee to hia naUoe. The mioiaier. iu «b<>^- 
eonaeyedthe meaaage of hia maater in aoch 
virvleat and tngry terma, that the yeyth looa- 
ed ee hie cfl#e aa deaperate ; fail ' 
eaf melMmcholj i aad uiimam* 
to wbteh he M ^BBk 

Vbile he wm 




otherwin lira inyielf, Ihaa hy k« 
the WIT of beauty. I ildne *m to 

UDaqod idvenary ; who gafs yoa I 



KadDeH which ii bo itituril to 
tc compu*ioD, and can allow 

c«Ms to upbrnid me ; nor aliill I 

fran, etea were I able ever to fat 
am reproached by my neareat fr 
nut ba odious to all mankind wl 
luowa. The leaitpuniahmont 1 c 
to ma ii baniahment forever frc 
Mce I fbr I am no longer worthy 
ad ]«Dr ftiand.'' " You muat noi 
istaing youraelf foreie,." repliei 
"but Iruat me, if you will rel 
wbi1a,l aball ao onler matters, 
ratara with (he applause even 
an now your enemies, wfaen 1) 
oenaidenbla aaivics you ahtll 
'•—.sod mo.'' Such a 



It of Ddcessity be two ; and when 
prevails, we are happy ', but when 
:i8f we are miserable. Such was 
eiy the ill soul was wholly mas- 
ts miserable ; but now the good 
our assistance, and I am plainly 
re, with quite another apprehen- 
reason, and another will." 
>uld be master of his appetites, 
avoid temptation, but vigilantly . ; > y 

irlicst shoots of fancy, and destroy :y. y 

IS of a warm imagination. It is 
re of confidence to be always in 
lermit the mind to riot in sceqf s 
ights, under an idea that reason 
extinguish the flames of desire, 
nd foster the senswal appetites. 

guided' by the cool and temper- 
ature alone, are seldom raised to 
height. The natural current of 
en in the warmest constitutioM, 
te most torrid zone, would keep 
perato course, were it not acoelc- 

incentives. Youth, indeed, de- 



of chastity and health. 

Monastic institutions produce in tfaii retpec 
incalculable mischiefs. The sexes, wnoi 
these religious prisons seclude from the fra 
and uneonfined intercourse of society, tuffe 
their imaginations to riot without restraint c 
discipline, in proportion to the violeoee in 
posed on their actions. A thousand boyis 
fancies, eager appetites, and warm desires, ar 
perpetually playing truant, and the chastity ( 
tlie soul is corrupted. To effect the conqnei 
of the passion of Inve, it is absolutely necessi 
ry that the evil suggestions of the imaginatia 
should be first silenced; and he who succeed 
IN quelling the insurrections of that turbolei 
inmate, or in quieting its coromotiona, acbievf 
an enterprise at once difficult and glorioo 
The holy Jerome checked the proarese of mi 
ny disorderly passions which he found ritifl 
in his breast ; but the passion of love reiiite 
all his opposition, and lollowed him, with ii 
creasing fury, even into the frightful eavei^nl 
which he retired to implore, in humble pny< 
and solitary abstraction, the mereiea of b 
God. The'solitude, however remote, to whic 
the demon of sensuality is admitted, is soc 
crowded with legions of tormentingr fiend 
T«K« »j,4» Mnrhorite of the deserts of Tbebu 
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ring resigned his wordly dignidei, and 
iding his potsesswns mmong the poor : 
less he hu also abandoned his sensual 
tes, his salvation cannot be secure. It is 
y purifyins our bosoms from the pemi- 
influence of this master passion, that we 
/er hope to counteract tne machinations 
n, and to guard our hearts from his dan- 
practices. Sin always . introduces itself 
the guidance of some guilty passion ; 
ond desire ; some pleasing inclination, 
we willingly indulge, and by that means 
the enemy of peace to establish his nn- 
iminion in our souls. Then tranqnillity 
i happiness quit their abode in our hearts, 
I is uproar and anarchy within. This 
B the fate of all who permit an evil spir- « 
at itself on the throne of our hearts, and 
ter around the poisonous seed* of wild 
and vicious inclinations.*' But love once 
»d in bright and rapturous fancies, fills 
nd with such high and transporting idess' 
erne bliss, that the powers of reason arc 
.. if ever, capable of making head against 
inalions. The hermit and the monk, 
i-om the nature of their situations, can- 
ts its real charms, ought, if it were for 
lason alone, to stifle at their birth the 
I emotions of this inspiring passion ; for 
Inlgence of it must prove fktal to the 
and of course destructive to the peace. 
ry recluse. The impossibility that soch 
bers can listen with any propriety to the 
s of this delightful passion, snows in the 
ist manner the impolicy sad absurditr 
} institntions, on the menbsrs of which 
y is enjoined. The happineas of every 
sal, as well as the civil and religions 
ts of society, are best pnvnoted by in- 
tbe enderrmetU of aeiiB« Xq xtu^itvi^ 
nptttbieSf tenderness and «S«cftSA(«a ^ 
BSD heart. But these bVetSAA^ vm ^ft^ 
th9 solitary fantlic, w^<» \« ^otidRVAK^ 



freshing 8»»" °Vnd glo"'"* 
of this »«"»"*. and vhe 
„ccu,,T«h.. f»f y^'J'g hi. 

,ti\l. »».'»'%?ctions, tend, ' 
rating h-X' and cortu, 

render ii» aPP^fi,, bene: 
i, a. ignorant »^ lea,a 

•''*"^«d«?thlt3fin«»« 
aeqaeinled wiin , 

ed^emottons, he » ^, 
violent rage. h«^.,^,„p 
senaualiiy , """ . teinP^< 
j„.tly»ccu..»|t'5«J«,,Pn. 
mwery. '" " jvg„p8 

» '=^'"".^'.. of bus? V.fej 



lir oppoiiw t: 
cd, lfi»l we 



^Ulei] by (hi 
ue images; 



houghli 0(1071. i tba 
their fDncies lo Jaitr 

Dit glowinic chirms 



I wliUry being* wu. on ion 
illj 'tried by Bifwriment; 

pliaa, were directly the rt 
-■--■--' loprodnce. T( 






Lacy to be ine oniy iiieau« ui nwiug 
;.:.d godly life amidst the iropuritieq o 
v.orld, and regainin|{, during the pe 
<.ross mortality, the resemblaace of 
celestial origin. The holy, happy tic 
tr.oRy they coniiider as a cloak to 
;;ei]ce of impure desires, and launc 
.-uiathemss against it as an hateful ii 
\'.\on the eloquent and pious Chrysoi 
" that a double purpose was intended 
taiued by ihe institution of marriage 
propsgatlon of the species, and the gr 
04' sexual affection ; but that, as popo 
Futiiciently covered the face of toe 
fin>t had become no longer necessary 
it was the duty of the sexes rather U 
tl.cir affections by abstinence and pr 
iauulgethem under so thin a disgui 
l.itmaK soul, he admits, must, in a sti 
i'.»acy, subsist under a perpetual wi 
O.c faculties be in continual ferment 
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Uie present ruling passion of her .1 . i1|, 

oeant to provide the abbey with a '! ,[ j; 

, if she were not inclined to pro- J I *:■ 

feel no disposition to interrupt, ; • * 

Bs. The fact certainly was^ that .', .* 

ime Eloisa presided over the con- I .{ 

duct of the nuns was so extremely I !>_, 

lat Sugger, abbot of St. Dennis, \ ' ] 

of their irregularities to pope Hb- 
h a manner, as to induce bis holi- 
lie abbi^t possession of it 3 and he 

expelled the negligent prioress . j.|| 

iguing sisters, and established in ' = I 

a monastery of his own order. t i 

iions may, perhaps, prevail against '.J ' 

d integrity of Eloisa's character, \\\ 

eoluteness which existed in this f . 

she was certainly not included 
the articles of accusation which 
' St. Dennis transmitted upon this 
) court of Rome ; and there is ev- | . 

o believe that these irregnlarities 
ly concealed from her knowled|[e. 
ovely victim was presented with 
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ioasly expelled trom inis reixcav, ««aa c*«.«.w« 
ingly severe. She applied to Abelard to pro* 
cure her some permanent asylum, where liM 
might have the opportunity of estranging her- 
aelt' from all earthly weaknesses and passiooii 
and he, by the permission of the bishop or 
Troyes, resigned to her the house and thecbsp* 
el of Paraclete, with its appendages, where ihe 
settled with a few sisters, and became hertelf 
the foundress of a nunnery. Of this moBtf* 
tcry she continued the superior until she died; 
and whatever her conduct was among the 
licentious nuns of Argenteuil, she lired so 
Kgular in this her new and last retreat, aad 
conducted herself with such exemplary pra* 
dence, zeal, and piety, that all her former failiflgi 
were forgot; her character adored by all wbB 
knew her, and her monastery in a short tint 
enriched with so great a variety of donationir 
that she was celebrated as the s^est cultivator 
of the virtues of forsivcness and christian cha^ 
it^ then existing. The bishop of the district 
behaved to her as if she had been his own 
daughter; the neichboring priors and abboti 
treated her with all Uie teademeBs and atteS" 
tion of a real sister : and those who were di*' 
tressed and poor, revered her as their mother 
Rut nil her cares, and all her virtues, could nst 
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weep for oar misfortanes : this cloister has 
resounded with my cries, and, like a wretch 
condemned to eternal slavery, I have worn out 
my days in grief and sighing.'* 

The useful regulations imposed by the wis- 
dom of St. Benedict, upon the votaries of 
monai tic retirement, were soon neglected. Ab- 
stinence and prayer were succeeded by luxury 
and impiety. The revenues of the several 
orders had, by the increased value of property, 
become so great, that they were expended in 
purchasing a remission of those duties which 
their, founders had enjoined. The admission 
of the poor laity relieved the initiated member? 
from the toil of cultivating the demesne lands, 
and produced a sgrstem of indolence and lazi- 
aees. They exchanged their long fast, and 
nneavory diet, for frequent feasts, and the 
richest repasts ; substituted indolent pride for 
•borious humility ; and lost entirely their 
viffinal piety and virtue. Abelard, indeed, 
nd some few. other abbots of the tenth centu- 
ry endeavored to restore the ancient disci- 
ine, but they were reviled and persecuted 
ith the most vindictive malice by their con- 
nporaries. The duke of Brittany, in order 
■ecure Abelard from the rage with which he 
I pursued, for exercising qualities which 
'ht to have procured him admiration and es- 
n, gave him the convent of St. Gildas, as 
sylum from their hatred. The high char- 
r which this monastery comparatively en- 
1 for regularity and good order, excited a 
that he might there find rest from his 
ions, and consolation for his griefs. But, 
id of finding it the seat of wisdom and 
and -the mansion of tranquillity, he dis- 
9d the most dissolute manners and aban- 
conduct prevailing in every pact of tUe 
It. Hia mild and rauon;A TiX.XAm'^X.'a v> 
these disorderly breihreUi'weT^ %o tw 
oduc/og the desired cffecV. u^^wi^*^ 
hat it oniy provoked xWvt t^<6- **^ 



vented from tasling. It is, indc 
to read the description he hat 
dreadful situation in this wild ai 
munity, without shuddering at 
much an irrational solitude tendi 
manners and deprave the heart, 
he, in his letter to Philintus, " 
country, the language of which '. 
stand. I have no conversatior 
rudest people. My walks are or 
ble shore of a sea which is perpc 
My monks are only known by i 
'I ness, and living without any 

Ah ! Philintus; were you to see 
J. you would rather think it a • 

''■ than a convent. The doors and 

\ out any ornament except the 

I boars, the antlers of stags, the fe 

f the hides of other animals, whic 

1 against them. The cells are 

{ skins of victims destroyed in th 
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Uiej abutdon me, I am still left to mj ow.i 
dreadful, tormenting thoughts.*' This 8in!;iR 
example would be sufficient to prove the ei- 
Craordinary dominion which solitude has over 
the human mind. It is, indeed, unless it be 
managed with great good sense, the complete 
nursery of mischief. The mind is without. 
those numerous incentives to action which ar>i 
continually occurring in the busy world ; an.l 
nothing can contribute to produce irregular 
snd disorderly passions more than the want of 
iome pursuit by which the heart is interested 
ind the mind employed. The minds of idle 
3erson3 are always restless ; their hearts never 
It perfect ease ; their spirits continually on the 
ret ; and tlieir passions goaded to the most 
inwarrantable excess. 

Idleness, even in social life, inflicts the se- 
verest torments on the soul ; destroys the 
|0p08e of individuals; and, when generni, 
requently endansrers the safety of the state. 
Pimotheus, on Egyptian monk,surnamed the 
^at, a short time after the i^utychian Contro- 
'ersy, in the year 457, felt an ambition to till 
he episcopal and patriarchal chair. The sple- 
letic restlessness which prevailed among the 
nonks in their several monastic solitudes, 
eeraed to present to his observing eye proper 
ist/uments for the execution of his scheme. 
le was conscious, from his profound knowl- 
dffe of the human character, that if men who 
ad so long remained in uneasy and dissatis- 
ed indolence, could be provoked to activity, 
leir zeal would be as turbulent as tlieir formi^r 
fe had been lazy and supine 3 and that their 
ispositions might be easily turned to the ac* 
nmplishment of his wishes. The bettor to 
feet his purpose, he clothed himself in a white 
irmcnt, crept silently in the dead of night ti> 
le ceDa of his companions, aa^, X\vt^>\^ -Jv 
[»e, which concealed his voice, ^VvA^vV^s^^V 
'ed the sound of it, hav\«d evex-^ \».«tJ*.^>^ 

uanie. The sound aectned x.o cowni^ n^^*^ 
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when the dreidful 
ging wilh fondneit, 
*d h.» mangled body. 
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two entire yean to penitence and { 
health, however, obliged him to re 
tioch : he began to preach the Wor 
soon roUowed by a host of disciples 
of this excellent pastor was an exan 
whole flock. He endeavored to c 
the wolves from the folds, and sen 
ries even into Scythia, to convert 
tants to Christianity. These missio 
various charities, required either c 
revenues, or the most rigid ecooon 
holy patriarch was contented to live 
tremest poverty, that he might have 
opportunity of relieving the suSe 
fellow creatures. The character a 
of this virtuous pontiff soon eaint 
hearts of his people, and he set him: 
1^ to reform the many abuses w 
time prevailed at Constantinople, 
ity and vehemence, however, witl 
declaimed against the pride, the 
the rapacity of the great ; the zeal 
he endeavored to reform the vices i 
duct of the clergy ; and the eagen 
covered for the conversion of here' 
him a multitude of enemies -, and E 
favorite of the emperor Arcadius ; 
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Apportnnity of Ukin; ample vengeance. The 
intrepid preacher, convinced that while he de- 
claimed againtt vice in general, the peculiar 
vicea which prevailed in the court of the em- 
preas Eudozia, and the personal misconduct of 
the empress herself, called alond for his sever- 
est animadversions; he took every opportunity 
of exposing them to the public abhorrence. 
The resentment of the court encouraged the 
discontent of the clergy and monks of Constan- 
tinople, who had been very severely disciplin- 
ed by the zeal of the archbishop. He had con- 
demned from the pulpit the domestic females 
of the clergy of Constantinople, who, under 
the name of servants, or sisters, afforded a pcr- 
petaal occasion either of sin or scandal. The 
silent and solitary ascetics, who had secluded 
themselves from the world, were entitled to 
the warmest approbation of Chrysostom : but 
he despised and stigmatized, os the disgrace of 
their holy profession, the crowd of degenerate 
monks, who from some unworthy moti^rcs of 
pleasure or profit, so frequently infested the 
streets of the metropolis. To the voice of per- 
suasion, the archbishop was obliged to add the 
lesson of authority ; and in bis visitation 
throuch the Asiatic provinces, he deposed thir- 
teen uishops of Lydia and Phrygia; and de- 
clared that a deep corruption of simony and li- 
centiousness had infected the whole episcopal 
order. These bishops also entered into the 
confederacy abovementioned, and the excellent 
Chrysoetom was studiously represented as the 
intolerable tyrant of the eastern church. This 
ecclesiastical conspiracy was manaced by the 
archbishop of Alexandria, who, by the invita- 
tion of Eudoxia, landed at Constantinople with 
a stont body of Egyptian mariners, to encoun- 
ter the populace, and a train of dependant 
bishops, to secure, by iVkew NO\Ge,%,^\K\)fvt\v:^ 
of a synod. The synod ^za tOTv^«tv<i^ \\\ "^^ 
suburbs of Chalcedon, and num cAX^^Si^^^'^'- 
in which Chryaoetom wwi %&GO«fc^ ^"^ '^^^'' 



sd to ma ueu. mm,s, , 

^ad long entertained a secret enmity 

him, unmoved by his fallen fortanei 

lelpless state, stirred up the lazy monks 

surrounding monasteries to vengeance 

him. The fury with which they issii- 

[m their respective cells was incredible ; 

le sleeping powder of the present age, 

burst into immediate conflagration ud 

Ision at the touch of that hand by whdeh ' 

[were fired, and directing their heated as* 

ity against the dying Chrysostom, sor- 

ieid his house and threatened/that if he did 

immediately depart, they would involve it 

imes, and bury nim in its ruins. The sol- 

of the garrison were called out to protect 

[life of this virtuous ecclesiastic ; and, on 

arrival at the scene of action, very coof- 

isly reauested the enraged monks to be 

it and depart ; but the request was treated 

I contempt and defiance ; and it was by the 

lanc resolution of Chrysostom himself that 

tumult was quelled ; for, rather than the 

Ind of his fellow creatures should be shed on 

«''*niint. he desired a litter might be pro- 

- -T^ ,■,„, 
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the most uncharitable and acrimonious pas- 
sions, and fostered in their hearts the most 
dangerous and destructive vices. It is truly 
said, by a very elegant writer and profound 
observer of men and manners, that monastic 
institutions unavoidably contract and fetter the 
human mind ; that the partial attachment of a 
monk to the interest of his order, which is of- 
ten incompatible with that of other citizens, 
the habit of implicit obedience to the will of a 
superior, together with the frequent return of 
the wearisome and frivolous duties of the clois- 
ter, debase his faculties, and extinguish that 
generosity of sentiment and spirit which quali- 
es men for thinking and feeling justly, with 
respect to what is proper in life and conduct; 
ana that father Paul of Venice was, perhaps, 
the only person educated in a cloister, that ev- 
er was altogether superior to its prejudices, or 
who viewed the transactions of men, and rea- 
soned concerning the interests of society, with 
the enlarged sentiments of a philosopher, with 
ihe discernment of a man conversant in affairs, 
and with the liberality of a gentleman. De- 
praved, however, as this order of men has ever 
been, it was to their prayers and masses that 
all the princes and potentates of more than half 
the discovered regions of the earth confided 
their salvation, and expected, from their inter- 
cession, divine favor from the fountain of all 
goodness and truth. But the fears which these 
artful and intriguing ecclesiastics raised in the 
weak or guilty minds of their contemporaries, 
instead of being quieted by the conciliatory and 
comforting doctrines of the gospel of Christ, 
were converted to the purposes of their own 
sordid avarice, and made subservient to tho 
enjoyment of their vices, and the advancement 
of Uieir power. They inculcated the notion, 
that the surest passport to eteinaV VkV\«% v<^^ \& 
overwhelm them with riches jind \a \Yv^>i\%^ 
ihem with extraordinary priv^e^ea*, ^tw<\^n^- 
rjr haughty noble, or despotic 60N«>ifc\^vv,>N\> 
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his single effort to reclaim these solitary 
esiastics was seldom attended with success. 
se fathers, indeed, frequently scrutinized 
gres^t minuteness into the practices of tho 
entsj and as they were not so able Xo 
ct the guilt of incontinency, as some philos- 
rs of the present age pretend to be, by the 
. and features of the face, they proceeded 
, evidence less delicate, perhaps, but cer- 
y more demonstrative and unerring, 
ie celebrated Boccace has, by his witt? and 
cious tales, very severely satirized the 
itiousnefis and immorality which prevailed 
ighis time in the Italian monasteries ; but, 
txposing the scandalous lives, and lashing 
rices, of the monks, nuns, and other orders 
le Catholic clergy, he has been decried as 
ntemner of religion, and as an enemy t6 
piety. Contemporary historians have also 
^ered the most disgusting accounts of their 
nperance and debauchery. . The frailty, 
ed, of the female monastics was even an 
le of regular taxation ', and the holy father 
tot disdain to till his coffers with the price 
leir impurities. The frail nun, whether 
lad become immured within a convent, or 
resided without its walls, might redeem 
ost honor, and be reinstated in her former 
ity and virtue, for a few ducats. This 
dalous traffic was carried to an extent that 
destroyed all senseof morality, and heigh- 
d the hue of vice. Ambrosius, bishop of 
adoli. a prelate of extraordinary virtue, 
ed various convents in his diocese, bat, 
ispecting their proceedings, he found no 
m of virtue, or even of decency, remaininff 
\y one of them 3 nor was he able, ^ith aU 
lagacity he exercised on the subject, to re- 
the' smallest particle of these qualities 
the degenerated miuds oC lUe «v%lAt\vQ^. 
e reforic of the nuniieTiett^*a>iafctox%N«^ 
distinguished the ftoveimsv^^V <A 'S^^sX^ 
''ter he ascended ttie V'^^^X \Jev\q^* i^'^'^ 
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Itvered to the nuns from the coatessiouo* 
were fine models, not only of bif zeal aodjprcb 
ity, but of his literature and eloquence. Tbej 
breathed in the most impressive manner, the 
true spirit of Christian purity : but his glowiDf 
representations of the bright beauties or Tirtue 
and the dark deformities of vice, made little 
impression upon their corrupt hearts. Despis- 
ing the open calumnies of the envious, and the 
isecret hostilities of the guilty, he proceeded, in 
spite of all discouragement and oppoaitioa, in 
his highly honorable pursuit; and at lengtlh 
by his wisdom and assiduity, beheld the faireit 
prospects of success daily opening to his view. 
The rays of hope, however, had scarcely beaO' 
ed upon his endeavors, when they were imnc' 
diately overclouded by disappointment. Tbs 
arm of magistracy, which he had wisely called 
upon to aid the accomplishment of his deaiga, 
was enervated by the venality of its hand ; and 
the incorrigible objects of his solicitude haviof 
freed themselves by bribery from the terror <k 
the civil power, contemned the reformer's de- 
nunciation of eternal vengeance hereafter, and 
' '- *u^i^ fArmer licentiousness and 
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will reassume their reign an unafiipcted and 
sincere devotion will occupy every mind y the 
Alvighty will be worBhipped m tpirU and in* 
intA.; and we shall be convinced that " the 
wtprfd are like the troubled sea when it cannot 
naC) bot that the work of righteoasnegs is 
p ea c.< }'and Ihe effect of righteoiisneBs quietude 
aad^aevruiee forever." To effect this, a ra- 
tiOMl^retifemeat from the tumults of thcworld 
vi}l be eocasioaaUy necessary, in order to com' 
mfmtj»iik am} fvm hearts, mw &« mUU. and to 
dlapoee our minds to such a tain of tninking, 
aa alall prqwre ns, when the gld^y whirl of 
liiilie finishedy for the society of more exalted 

bib ! wpoild mankind but make fUr thith their guide* 



. Am fistis the helm from prejudice and pride, 
' WMebode thMe maj^lms fixHl that God's our friend, 
Ttotoe our good, and happineis our end , 
Bum soon mast reason ote the world prevail, - 
Aademiii frcBttAaiid superstition faiH - 
Ibliearoiild hereafter, then, witb groundless fear, 
nwrnrlba Ml' Almli^^ cruel and severe j 
ftwsitliiating some, without pretence, 
T^^elwy; uid some to hell, for no omrace i 
IhflMlllf endless pains for transient 6rimes, 
AM tivortaceeets or nations, men or times, 
Xe p i^ Me ^hfia, none would foolishly forbear, 
^ ibod» or last, or itdi in shirts of hair ; 
Or d eem It merit to believe, or teach, . 
> WIM reason contjfadiets. or cannot reach 
Braim would fierce zeal ror piety mistake, 
OriJildlCe» fbr^httever tenet>k sake : 
Or tiittk SBlvaiion to one sect confin'd, 
And iisaven too.narrow tp contain mankind. 
{fomocewmiM brutal rage disturb our peace, 
Hai eavj, ha&ed, war, and discord cease ; . 
Our own and other's ipad each hour employ. 
And air things smile with universal joy ; 
Fafer Virttetm, with pare religion Johi'd, 
WoaUliegalajteand Uesli'the human mind, 
AadMK be what ia» Makar first designed. * 
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■gination busied, and his facaltiM enipfojai 
bat these en^^ments arc seldom foaiid 
the vacant scenes and tedious hours of retif 
ment from the world, except by those w] 
have acquired the great and happy art of fo 
nishing their own amusements ; an art, whic 
as we have already shown, can never be leai 
in the irrational solitude of caves and cells. 

The idleness which solitude is so ept to i 
duce. is dangerous in proportion to the nati 
a1 strength, activity, and spirit of the miv 
for it is observed, that the ni^hest charaete 
are frequently goaded by that restlettM 
which accompanies leisure, to acts of the wU 
est outrage and greatest enormity. The s 
cient legislators were so conscious that ind 
lence, whether indulged in solitude or in i 
ciety, is the nurse of civil commotion, and tl 
chief instigator of moral turpitude, Uiat th( 
wisely framed their laws to prevent iU exit 
ence. Solon observing that toe city was iU( 
with persons who assembled from all parts ( 
account of the great security in which the p€ 
Die live in Attica, that th^ country withal w 

-•'»"■ that mi 
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father if be had not taught him a trade 3 that 
trades should be accounted honorahlt; and that 
the council of the Areopagus should examine 
into every man'a means of living, and chastise 
the idle with the greatest severity. Draco 
conceived it so necessary to prevent the prev- 
alency of a vice to which man is by nature 
prone, and which is so destructive to his char- 
acter, and ruinous to his manners, that ho 
punished idleness with death. . The tyrant 
risistrttos, as Theophrastus relates, was so 
Gonviaced of the importance of preventiog 
idleness among his subjects, that be made a law 

r'nst it, which produced at once industry in 
country, and tranquillity in the city. Peri- 
cles, who, in order to relieve Athens from a 
number of lazy citizens, whose lives were nei- 
ther empl9yed in virtuous actions, nor guarded 
from |[uilt by habits of industry, planted colo- 
nies m Cbersonesus, Naxos, Andros, Thrace 
and even in Italy, and sent them thither; for 
this sagacious statesman saw the danger of in- 
dulging this growing vice, and wisely took 
precautiods to prevent it. Nothing, indeed, 
contributes more essentially to the tranquillity 
of a nation, and to the peaceful demeanor of its 
inhabitants, than those artificial wants which 
Ininnr introduces ; fur, by creating a demand 
for toe fashionable articles, they engage the 
attention, and employ the hands of a multitude 
of mfunufacturers and artificers, who, if they 
were left in that restless indolence which the 
want of work creates, would certainly be un- 
happy themselves, and in all probability would 
be fomenting mischief in the minds of others. 
To suspend, only for one week, the vast mul- 
titudes that are employed in the several me- 
chanical trades and manufactories in Great 
Britain, would be to run the risk of \^^oVh\t\^ 
Ae metropolia of that great, floumVvci^, twx'^ 
powerful country once more Vtv ?Laxut% \ ^^^ v^- 
'*^ouJd bo converting the popu\ace \ivVo ;ixv i^v^ 
O' mapoaed train of combualibVe mtJAX^x , ^^^^^ 
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nmand of a general, nor dreads the ^,^i 

>f neglect or disobedience : he has « i I 

ofits nor honors to expect from his ft> 

conquests : but acts with the hopo 
yr civic garlands, and must content 
th the praisit of his tenants and corn- 
But such is the constitution of roan, *tlM 
is its oixm reward; nor will any ex- 
.ements be requisite, if it be consid- 
nuch happiness is gained, and ho\v ^* l^ 
ry escapecf, by frequent and violent ^ it 
if the body. Ease is the most that 'lit 
pcd from a sedentary and inactive ^'\-t 
. ease is a mere neutral state, be- . j 

and pleasure. The dance of spirits,, -jj 

of vigor, readiness of enterprise, and 
f fatigue, are reserved for him that 
nerves, and hardens bis fibres ; that 
limbs pliant with motion ; and. by }\ 

xposure, fortifies his frame against ^ * 

•h accidents of cold and heat. With 
svcr, if it could be secured, many 
ontent ; but nothing terrestrial can ,(. k 

a stand. Ease, if it is not rising in- T 

?, will bo settling into pain ; and .!.' 

opes the dreams of speculation may ^i | 

obsPTvinor thn nronortion hptwprn • 
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limbs and cheerfulness of heart. Solityd 
contemplaiion are, indeed, seldom cons 
with such skill in common exercises or c 
as is necessary to make them practisei 
delight ; and no man is willing to do t 
which the necessity is not pressing, wl 
knows that his awkwardness but make 
ridiculous. 1 have always admired the w 
of those by whom our female educaticm ¥ 
stituted, for having contrived that all w 
of whatever condition, should bo taught 
arts of manufacture, by which the vacui 
recluse an^ domestic leisure may be fill 
These arts are more necessary, as the we 
of their sex, and the general system of li 
bar ladies from many enjoyments wbi 
diversifying the circumstances of men, pr 
them from Deing cankered by the rust o 
own thoughts. I know not how much < 
virtue and happiness of the world may 
consequence of this judicious regulation, 
haps the most powerful fancy might be 
to figure the confusion and slaughter that 
be produced by so many piercing eye 
III vivid understandings, turned loose upoi 

kind, with no other business than to e 
««*! intritrnA. to Derolex and destroy. F 
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operations with as 'much satisfhction as their 
governess, because I regard them as providing 
a security against the most dangerous ensnarers 
of the soul, by enabling them to exclude idle- 
ness from their solitary moments, and with 
idleness, her attendant traii^ of passions, fan- 
cies, chimeras, fea)rs, sorrows, and desires. 
Ovid and Cervantes will inform them that love 
has BO power but on those whon^ hf catches 
unemployed : and Hector, in the Iliad, when 
he sees Andromache overwhelmed with tears, 
sends her for consolation to the loom and the 
distaff. Certain it is, that wild wishes, and 
vain imaginations, never take such firm po»- 
session of the mind, as when it is found empty 
and unemployed." 

Idleness, indeed, was the spreading root from 
which all the vices and crimes of the oriental 
nuns so luxuriantly branched. Few of them 
bad any taste for science, or were enabled by 
the habits either of reflection, or industry to 
charm away the tediousness of solitude, or to 
relievo that weariness which must necessurily 
accompany their abstracted situation. Tlu: 
talents with which nature had endowed tlicm 
wiare uncultivated j the glimmering lights of 
reason wero obscured by a blind and headlong 
zeal ; and their temper soured by the circum* 
stances of their forlorn condition. Certain it 
is, that the only means of avoiding unhappinc»R 
and misery in solitude, and perhaps in society 
also, is to keep the mind continually engaged 
in, or occupied by, some laudable pursuit. The 
earliest professors of a life of solitude, although 
they removed themselves far from the haunts of 
men, among ** caverns deep and deserts idle/' 
where nature denied her sons the most com- 
mon of her blessings, employed themselveb in 
endeavoring to cultivate the rude atvd ba^vcew 
Boil during those interval ^n vj\\\t\v ^«i >*;^\v'> 
not occupied in the ordmar^ \^>qo>\t^ ^^ xv'X\'>j>^^v 
and/even those whose eiLXWLOX^YTVJkX^j %ts.YwOo 
conGacd them the ^ho\e Aa.^ 'm ^.^^^^^ '^^ 
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CONCLUSION. 175- 

God never made a aolitary man : 

*T would jar the concord of his general plan. 

Should man throaph nature solitary roam, 

His will his sovereign, every where his home, 

What force would guard liim from the lion's jaw i 

AVbat 8wiflne«s save him from the panther's paw f 

Or should fate lead him to some safer shore, 

Where panthers never prowl, nor lions roar, 

Where liberal nature all her charms bestows, 

Suns shine, birds sing, flowers bloom, and water 

flows. 
Still discontented, though such glories shone. 
He'd sigh and murmur to be there alone. 

Content cannot be procured, except by so- 
cial intercourse, or a judicious communion with 
those whora congenial tastes, and similar tal- 
ent and dispositions, point out for our com- 
panions. The civilization of man, from whence 
the species derive such happy consequences, 
results entirely from a proper management of 
Xhe social principles ; even the source of his 
support, the melioration of the otherwise rudo 
and unprofitable earth, can only be attained by 
social combination. How erroneous a notion , 
therefore, must the minds of those men have 
formed of " their being's end and aim,'' and 
bow ,'strong must their antipathies to the spe- 
cies be, who, like a certain celebrated French 
hermit, would choose a station among the cra- 
ters' of Vesuvius, as a place which afforded 
them creator security than the society of man- 
kind ! The idea of being able to produce our 
own happiness from the stores of amusement 
and delight which we ourselves may possess, 
independently of all communication with, or 
assistance from others, is certainly extremely 
flattering to the natural pride of man ; but even 
if this were possible, ana that a solitary enthu- 
siast could work up his feelings to a higher 
and more lasting degree o^ felicity, than an ac- 
tive inhabitant of the world, amid all its seduc- 
ing vices and enchanlin^ ?o\\\^%,\% ^v^"^:^"^ ^^ 
enjoy mq:, it would not ?o\\oy< ^-aX^^^v^"^^ >'' 
not the province o€ a\\ \}tvo%ft ^\vo\sv ^^^:^ 
circumstances ha^e no\.>XTitL\.\fe^^^^ \ve.^^^ 
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niit of common pleasure. A. friendly meet- 
or a social entertainment, exhilarates the 
its, exercises the faculties of the mind ; 
B forth the feelings of the heart, and qre- 
. when properly formed and indulged, a ?e- 
ocity of kindness, confidence, and esteem, 
oftens the severity of virtue, while it 
ogthens and enforces its effects. I there- 

sincerely exhort my disciples not to ab- 
; themselves morosely from public places, 
to avoid the social throng ; which cannot 
to afford to judicious, rational, and feeling 
ds, many subjects both of amusement and 
ruction. It is true, that we cannot relish 
pleasures, and taste the advantages ofso- 
jf without being able to give a patient 
'ing to the tongue of folly, to excuse error, 
tear with infirmity, to view mediocrity of 
Its without scorn, and illiberal ity of senti- 
t without retort 3 to indulge frivolity of be- 
or, and even to forgive rudeness of man> 
: but the performance of these conditions 
ts with its own reward ; for it is scarcely 
ible, how very much our own tempers and 
3sition8 are meliorated, and our under- 
lings improved, by bearing with the dif- 
At tempers, and humoring the perverse dis- 
:ions of others 3 we experience by such a 
Ittct the high delight of pleasing others, 

the great advantt^e of improving our- 

ilightful, however, as social pleasures nat- 
y are to Uie human mind; necessary as 

certainly are, under proper regulations, 
e.preservation of the spirits ;. and benefi- 
as they may undoubtedly be rendered, by 
tious choice and wise reflection, it is not 
f person who withdraws himself from the 
ly colored scenes of pii\Avc Hft, Va^^ 
»s ofpri vacy and ret\rem^nl,t)^»X ^^%«^^«^ 
nputation generally cbbI oik e^Oh <^v^^' 
>f beinjT inclined to •^\\©ii%«i m.tv^m>»- 
ohy. There are many ^\io ^M^k^fii^ '^^ 
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a rising discontent and unettinese, may 
le retreats of solitude without danger: 
r, after a certain period, an attachment to 
Id and tranquil scenes continues, and the 
enjoys that quietude and content which 
ire so vainly wished to experience, socio- 
y be advantageously relinquished. The 
t may, under such circumstances, safeW 
;e the natural inclinations of the mind, 
atify the habitual feelings of his heart : 
ly then exclaim in the language of the 



natch me swift from those tumultuous scenes, 
ely groves and sweetly verdant greens, 
ere relifion, peace, and comfort dwell, 
leer with heavenly rays the lonely cell : 
lere no ruflSing winds, no raging seas, 
b the mind amidst its pensive ease : 
nssion calm ; where mild affections shine, 
ml-enjoying quietude divine : 
>wn In private or in public strifb, 
dlingdown the placid streams of life ; 
by no terrors, by no cares perplex 'd ; 
B a gentle passage to the next/* 

when that delightful tranquillity of mind, 
I an excess of social pleasure has impaired 
itroyed; is not restored to its original pu- 
y the uninterrupted quietude of seclusion, 
jr fairly be concluded, that thero is some 
al and constitutional defect, that defeats 
medy, and prevents the 'soul iVom tasting 
serenity which is so essential lo the en- 
snt ot human happiness. Under such 
nstances it is dangerous to indulge* the 
iires of solitude ; the sufferer should fly 
to society ; cultivate the duties of active 
md solicit, with temperate indulgence, its 
agreeable enjoyments. For^althoiiqJitK^ 
iren and occupaliona ot ^^ niwX^ ^"w»»x 
rate this speciea o? *\ii\f\\w.VM^ ^^^ 
nay, by being \uA\c\ouaVj toVvwP^> J» 

t» progreea, and i\\e'f\%Xit\X3a''^«««^^. 
lust always be de«ipet«2^« '^^wa'^^* 
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Providence, as well as the ingenious con- 
trifances of man, may by these means be per- 
verted, their uses destroyed, their ends and ob- 
jects defeated, and their operations and effects 
rejidered extensively mischievous and detri- 
mental. 

The general disadvantages which solitude is 
certainly capable of producing, cannot bo les- 
sened by conceding to its adversaries, that it 
is, when sought under unfavorable circum- 
stances, inauspicious to human happiness. It 
would be overstepping the sacred boundaries 
of truths and violating the rights of candor, not 
to admit that irrational solitude frequently over- 
clouds the reason, contracts the understandings 
vitiates the manners, inflames the passions, 
corrupts the imaeination, sours the temper, 
and debases the whole character of its votaries. 
Xilor is it necessary to deny, that many of them 
instead of employing/ the delightful leisure 
which retirement affords, to hush the jarring 
passions, to chastise the fancy, to elevate and 
adorn the mind, and to reform and meliorate 
the heart, have been too often occupied in the 
most frivolous pursuits, and the inaulgence cf 
the most sordid and criminal desires. 

But these instances in which the pure and 
peaceful retreats of solitude have been tainted 
and disturbed by the vicious and turl^lent de- 
sires of the world, only demonstrate the infirm, 
corrupt, and imperfect nature of the species, 
and not in the smallest degree, depreciate the 
value of those high advantages which result from 
occasional and well-regulated solitude. 

It is said by a celebrated German writer, in 
a poetical personification of solitude, that she 
holds in one hand a cup of bliss, in which she 
presents unceasing sweets to the lips of the 
liappy ; and in the other grasps an envenomed 
dagger, which she plants wwYi \Tvtx^%»v«k^i^\^x- 
turea in the bosom of ihe vt^\R\\«A\\si^\ '^vk 
muBt be considered as iVie \viif>^^'jj& ^'^ ^^^^ 
mute, and mete fligbl of ^q\\<& &»r.^ H ^'*^^"*' 
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za, which is three miles from Parmt, and found 
himself in the territory of Rhegio, in a forest 
which is called SyWa Plana, or Low Wood : 
thouf;h it is situated upon a bill, from whence 
are disco? ered the Alps, and all Uisalpine Gaul. 
Aged oaks, whose heads seemed to touch the 
clouds, sheltered the sTennes of the forest from 
the rays of the sun : while the fresh breezes 
which descended from the neighboring moun- 
tains, and the little rivulets which orawleJ 
along its skirts, tempered the meridian heats 
of the day, and preserved to the earth, even in 
the greatest drou^ts, a soft verdure, enamel- 
led with the finest flowers. Birds of every 
kind warbled forth their ninl songs from the 
thick coverts, while deer, and every animal of 
the chase, sported through the purlieus. In 
thb middle of this beautiml forest nature had 
formed a romantic theatre, which, from its en- 
chanting decorations she seemed to have de- 
signed for the residence of the muses. The 
charms of this delightful retreat struck the 
mind of Petrarch with a sort of inspiration, 
and revived so strongly his original taste for 
solitude, that on his return to Parma, he en- 
deavored to procure some spot near the envi- 
rons of the city, to which he might occasional- 
ly retire from the fatigues of his archdeaconry, 
and indulge his mind m the blessings of inno- 
cence and the delights of rural repose. The 
industry of his inquiries soon furnished him 
with a small cottage, exactly auited to his 
wishes, situated at the end of the city, near 
the abbey of St. Anthony. To this place he 
fondly and frequently retired, whenever he 
could escape from the duties of his church, 
and the invitations of his friends. The supe- 
riority of his talents had at this time attracted 
the attention and applause of mankind *, and 
his engaging manners aecured Xo Vivcsi ^^ ^«-- 
sp9ct and esteem of the iio\»Ve« o^ V'MTO.'^^'^'^'=* 
besieged him with the moal ^mn^^ ^^^ '^'^'V 
terJDg importunities 1q pt^Vok&oi ^v^^v^ <^'^^ 
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